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Great Coat 


An Austin Reed great coat 
is a first-class piece of 
planning for life in winter, 
whether you are serving at 
home or in other non-tropi- 
cal climates. It keeps men 
and women in the Services 
warm and well-rigged, even 
at the cutting edge of a 
blizzard. 





if 
Monday's child is fair of face 
Tuesday's child is full of grace 
Wednesday's child is full of woe 
Thursday's child bas far to go 
Friday's child is loving and giving 
Saturday's child works hard for his living 
But the child that is born on the Sabbath day 
Is bonny and blithe and good and gay. 


Such radiant beauty, the birthright of every child, is the 
outward reflection of perfect health. Weetabix, the delicious 
whole wheat cereal food, not only builds the foundation of 
health and energy but helps to keep at bay the ills of winter-time. 
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7 | ahwvge7 SMALL SIZE 
Weetabix 
f 7 + 1B / ) mw BAA LARGE SIZE 
A i ) STIN REE i» of. Regent Street W WW MORE than a Breakfast Food *°O'NTS adil 


; Zoned, like all cereals, but perhaps YOU live in a Weetabix area 
LONDON AND PRINCIPAL CITIES @ ‘TELEPHONE: REGENT 6789 WEETABIX LTD., BURTON LATIMER, NORTHANTS 
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FOUR SQUARE is still made, as ever, 
SECURITY from pure tobacco—matured and mellowed 
by ageing in the wood ; free from artificial 
scents and flavouring. 





THE CHATWOOD SAFE CO. LTO SHREWSBURY ~ ENGLAND 





GEORGE DOBIE & SON LTD., PAISLEY, SCOTLAND 
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ROSS'S’ 


BELFAST 


GINGER ALE LIME JUICE CORDIAL 
SODA WATER LEMONADE 
TONIC WATER GRAPE FRUIT 


Will put “ginger” into the peace 
























ORIGINAL 


FRENCH ALMONDS 


MADE BY 
9 


York 


EST. 1822 











NICHOLSONS GIN 


ITS GOOD 
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relieves 





Liberty 


women who suffer from tired 
feet, because comfortable fitt- 
ing is designed into Liberty 
Shoes, along with exclusive 
style. The way in which Liberty 
Shoes relieve women with sen- 
sitive feet is another of the 
reasons for the heavy de- 
mand for Liberty. We make 
all we can and distribute 
with scrupulous fairness. 
Don’t blame the shop for 
shortage. 
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BEST BAKERS BAKE IT 
Macclesfield 

























By appointment to 
H.M. King George VI 


Previous i appoir ntment 
to the late King George V 


C. & T. HARRIS (CALNE) LTD. CALNE, WILTS. 


HARRIS 


famous for Bacon 


since 1770 




















Whenever I see bands in a stocking, 
I think : 
“ec Ab 
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Yo Sigh no more, lady. 
~ The fruits of victory will in- 
clude a plentiful supply of lovely, 
ts clinging Aristoc. Meanwhile we 
aremaking the best possible war- 
time stockings — Aristoc Utility 
—cand a few Raystoc and Aristile. 
Supplies are limited, but fair 
shares are distributed to all 
Seal Aristoc dealers. 

FINE GAUGE FULL-FASHIONED STOCKINGS 
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EVERYBODY 
WANTS A... 








TOOTHBRUSH 


he strictly limited supplies are 
being fairly distributed — but 
disappointments are unavoidable. 


SO DON’T BLAME YOUR 
CHEMIST 


2/- Plus Purchase Tax 5d. 
1/6 Plus Purchase Tax 4d. 


BRISTLES; 
NYLON; 
Made and guaranteed by 


JOHNSON & JOHNSON (Get. Britain) Ltd., 
ough & Gargrave T.1§ 
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AN APOLOGY 


HE famous “‘ Powder-Puff”’ design 


known by millions of 


women throughout the world as the symbol of perfect 
face powder can no longer be printed because of its gay 
multiplicity of colours. But it will return like other pleasant 
things with the other luxuries that Peace will bring. 


We have had two special packs with our “‘ Powder-Puff” 
design since the War began. Dealers’ stocks of these will 
soon be exhausted and we are now presenting a third 


Temporary Model, 


as illustrated, which, in spite of its 


spartan simplicity, clearly proclaims the fact that the powder 


inside retains its pre-war quality. 


No change whatsoever has been made in the Coty ‘Air 


Spun” formula or processi 
of the original high standar of purity. 


BEWARE of “Air 
Spun ” offered loose or in 
any other form of pack 
than the three mentioned 
above. They can only be 
imitations. 


New War Pack with 
plain cream back- 
ground in two sizes 


2/6 & 4/9 


AIR 


THE POWDER 


The ingredients — are 





SPUN 


THAT STAYS ON 
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SY APPOINTMENT 
SCRUBB & CO. LTD. 


CLOUDY AMMONIA 








) 
( Saves 


} Soap 
} Fuel 
} Labour 








FOR ALL HOUSEHOLD 
CLEANING NEEDS 














LINIA BELTS 


Linias can still be made to customer’s 
own measures and special require- 
ments if order is accompanied by a 
doctor’s certificate saying that the 
Belt is needed for specific health 
reasons — 


and Youd at Any 


On the other hand, existing Linias can 
be refitted, and made indistinguish- 
able from new by our Wartime 
Reconditioning Service. In either 
department you can count on our 
care to give you every satisfaction. 


j. ROUSSEL LTD. 


179 REGENT STREET, LONDON, W.I. 
Telephone: Reg. 7570 


And at Birmingham, 
Glasgow, Liverpool, Manchester, etc. 
RS 
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ange to 


including 


Purchase Tax 3 - each 


Obtainable only from Retailers. 
JAMES NEILL & CO. (Sheffield) LTD. 








for the * wemeasd 
SD2 SKIN AILMENTS 


———— a refunded # not satis 


BIO-COLLOIDS LTD. 


Bridgewater Laboratories 
ALTRINCHAM - Cheshire 











74d. and 1/3 


T-HARLEY LTD.@ PERTH @ SCOTLAND 


pipe Lr 
and? RINTS 


At the urgent request of 
the Government everyone 
is asked to take immediate 
steps to destroy rats. Rodine 
is the first certain step. 
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= YOUR CHEMIST SELIS IT = 


















Healthy dogs 
make good companions 





BOB MARTIN'S 


Condition Powder Tablets 


| keep dogs fit 
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Speed up your 
Metabolic Rate 
and hasten recovery 
from illness 
WHEN the danger mark in an illness 

is passed, your first thought is: 
“ When am I going to get well?” The 


answer to that question depends largely 
on your metabolic rate. 


What is your metabolic rate? Briefly, it | : 


is the rate at which your body burns up 
energy and replaces it by absorbing 
nourishment from food. It might be 
called your “‘living rate.” 

After illness, your metabolic rate is 
slowed down. To get it back to normal, 
you need to absorb food to build up your 
energy. But this is difficult because, when 
your metabolic rate is low, your appetite 
is poor and you don’t want to eat. 


Breaking the Vicious Circle 


Doctors have found a way to break this 
vicious circle. They give you broths, 
soups, or meat extracts. In deciding which 
of these accepted preparations to take, it 
is important to know that one meat 
preparation is outstandingly effective in 
raising the metabolic rate: it is Brand’s 
Essence. Clinical tests have shown that, 
after taking Brand’s Essence, the meta- 
bolic rate is raised more quickly, and 
sustained longer than when any other 
accepted meat preparation is taken. 

And once the metabolic rate is raised, 
appetite returns. You absorb nourish- 
ment and speedily restore your body tc 
full health and vigour. Don’t delay your 
eres day longer than neces- 

Sary. ake Brand’s Essence. 
You'll find it tempting and de- @= 
licious when other food is 

repugnant. Price 3/- a bottle. —— 


BRAND’S ESSENCE 
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“MY PEACE TERMS 


No more horrid blackout . . 
I am given a bicycle. . . 


... and we go back to fresh 
butter, strawberry jam and 


Crawford’s Cream Crackers. 


Crawford’s 


BISCUITS 
are good biscuits 


WILLIAM CRAWFORD & SONS LTD., EDINBURGH, LIVERPOOL & LONDON 
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ASK FOR GIN 
AND ANGOSTURA’ 
(F VOU WANT 
"PINK GIN” 
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ASK YOUR TAILOR fouse 


Redi-bilt 



















OF arromerme ns 


THE BEsy 
POSSIBLE 














ENIOR' 


FISH & MEAT PASTES 
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TALK ?— WHY ALREADY 
HE CAN SAY WILKINSON'S 
LIQVORICE ALLSORTS. 




















Why? Because war conditions 
* restrict supplies of bitter 
oranges, which prevents the manufac- 
ture of *‘ GOLD SHRED.” Fruit is 
controlled, but quality cannot be stand- 
ardised. Robertson’s pre-war reputa- 
tion and skill coupled with our 80 years’ 
old tradition, still count for a lot. 


Its a Robertson Product 
-you can depend on it 





INTERLININGS 
ON YOUR NEXT SUIT 


JAMES ROBERTSON & Sons(P.M.)Ltd. 
Golden Shred Works, 
London * Paisley * Manchester * Bristol 
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PYREX Brand 


Regd Trade Mark 


Scientific Glassware 
An aid 
to efficiency ! 


NO matter how meticulously the scientist and 
research worker in the manufacturer's labor- 
atory prepare and mix the chemicals for their 
particular experiments, the final success of all 
their effort depends upon the reliability of the 
glassware used on the research bench. 


PYREX Brand Scientific Glassware holds an 
almost unique place in the world of glass 
technology . . . with its amazingly low coe 
efficient of expansion (.0000032) it is immune 
to the effects of sudden thermal changes, 
while acids have practically no effect upon 
its surface. 


The more general use of Scientific Glassware 
in the post-war period calls for a product of 
distinctive and proven qualities. In research 
and laboratory practice, PYREX Brand Scien- 
tific Glassware provides greater scope of 
operation, inasmuch as it can be made of more 
robust structure than ordinary laboratory 
glass. 


PYREX Brand Scientific Glassware continues 
to maintain the many vital and reliable 


“| characteristics which have made it famous 


throughout the country. 


PYREX Brand Scientific Glass- 
ware is supplied only through 
Laboratory Furnishers, but 
illustrated catalogue and two 
free copies of our Chemist's 
Notebook will be sent direct on 
application to us, which should 
be written on trade heading or 
accompanied by professional 
card. 


Ask for PYREX Brand and see 
that you get it! 


PYREX Brand 


Regd Trade Mark 


Scientific Glassware 


is made by 
James A. Jobling 
fea «= & «©Company Ltd. 
¢ 5 Wear Glass Works, 
med SUNDERLAND. 
EE ERAT 
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THE 


“BACK-ROOM BOYS” 
at Glastonbury 


Out of the evil of war 
some good will emerge. 
The urgency of war pro- 
blems has resulted in in- 
tense efforts to improve 
processes. It has inspired 
many inventions. 

This is true of the 
factory where Morlands 
Glastonburys are made. 
After the war the full 





value of the work of 
our designers, chemists 
and craftsmen will be 
available for all. Sheep- 
skin footwear which is 
cosier, stronger and 
smarter will surprise and 
delight you. Look forward 
to the luxury of Morlands 
Glastonburys after the war. 


MORLANDS 
GLASTONBURYS 


SHEEPSKIN FOOTWEAR 


OVERSH OES 


BOOTS 


SLIPPERS 
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The new shoulder-sling bag, to free 
your hands for carrying personal 
parcels and luggage. Made in sturdy, 
natural Hide that will give you a lifetime 
of wear, it is tailored and efficient in 
appearance and is made in 


the generous size of 9} x 7ins. 3 2/5 


Natural colour only. 


Handbag Dept. 
Ground Floor 


HARRODS LTD LONDON sWI 








—and the roots go deep... 


Firm and enduring, the great 
tree stands, its roots spreading 
deeper and wider through the 
long years of steady growth. 

So, too, have great industrial 
organisations like that of Philips 
grown and developed. The 
many Philips achievements and 
the high reputation of their 


products are rooted in per- 
sistent research, highly- 
qualified engineering per- 
sonnel, modern and efficient 
factories and long-accumulated 
knowledge and experience of 
the application of electricity to 
the needs of the modern 
world. 


PHILIPS 6 


LAMPS * RADIO x X-RA 
COMMUNICATIONS EQUIPMENT 
AND ALLIED ELECTRICAL PRODUCTS 





PHILIPS LAMPS LIMITED, CENTURY HOUSE, SHAFTESBURY AVE., LONDON, W.C.2 (87x) 

















Ests. 1742 


WHITBREAD 


& Co. LTD. 


Brewers 
of ale and stout 
for over two centuries 
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Charivaria 


It is suggested that if Hitler escapes he may leave his 
doubles behind. If he leaves a trail of them all the way to 
Argentina that will be him all over. 


° ° 


War makes people combine-minded, says one of our 
weeklies. Ah, well, it won’t be long now before our weeklies 
go their separate ways again. 
€Qui PMENT : fe} fe} 
OFFICER 
“Mr. Jinnah wore a lounge 
suit. Mr. Gandhi carried a small 
file.”—Ceylon paper. 
Rather smart, what ? 


o ° 


Goering is said to have 
played the harp as a young 
man. He’s probably out of 
practice now but it won't 
matter. 

° ° 





A railway official declares 
that a five-a-side compart- 
ment can quite easily be made to seat a total of twelve 
passengers. So now perhaps he will tell us how to 
persuade the other four or five of them to get up. 


° ° 


There is an hotel-keeper in Berlin who looks very like 
Himmler. It must be a nuisance having to disguise himself 
every time he goes out at night. 


° ° 


Truth is stranger than fiction. 
Some of the conditions inside Ger- 
many have been found to be almost 
identical with those described by the 
authors of revelations concerning 
Germany from the inside. 


° ° 


It ‘is predicted that after the 
war there will be thousands of 
motorists in this country anxious 
to view our scenic beauties again. 
They'll have to make it snappy 
before the hoardings go up. 





An ex-butler is now a postman. He is still thrilled by 
people coming to the door when he rings. 


° ° 


Two monkeys play a piano duet in an American music- 
hall. Their tails hang neatly over the piano-stool just as 
a human pianist’s do. 


° ° 


A girl has joined the same 
A.T.S. unit in which her 
mother serves and will now 
be able to give her the guid- 
ance and advice she has so 
missed since they parted. 


° ° 





A Home Guard was 
recently married in uniform. 
This counted as a voluntary 
parade. 





° ° 


A woman horticulturist in California has produced a 
new type of rose. Her rivals maintain that one by any 
other dame would smell as sweet. 


° °o 


“My grocer is very optimistic about the war,” says a 
housewife. He indignantly denies, however, that he has 
already laid in a stock of fresh eggs for the peace. 


°o °o 
“... international trade might return 
in a few years to what it was before the 
war. It would be necessary to live a 
much more simple life. It would mean 
an end of cocktail drinking and devoting 
more attention to the spiritual and 
beautiful things of life.” 

Liverpool paper. 


Pity about the cocktails. 





° °o 


The record war-time price of 
9,300 guineas has been paid for a 
colt. This surprised us the second 
time we heard it. At first we 
thought our informant said coat. 
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Lybertie 


the new spelling. They brought to my bedside of 

grief and pain the current issue of the Auther Play- 
wright and Composer, and therein I see the old, old wrangle 
going on between Mr. Shaw Desmond and Mr. George 
Bernard Shaw. Both are venomous and vindictive, and 
both, it seems to’ me, are totally wrong. In this age of 
ever-growing State tyrannies why should we not hold what 
poore liberties we may, and have the free spellynge that 
our fathers hadde ? 

I ought to have told you that I am suffering from a 
severe colde, and everybody is always teling me to shake it 
offe. Telling me to shake off one of my colds is like telling 
a ratte to shake off its terrier, or like telling a Christian 
martyr to shake off his lyonne. More like the latter really 
because of the noblenesse and fortytude with whych I bear 
my couldes. 

When they brought me the Auther Plaiewryghte and 
Composer I was reading Robynson’s translation of Sir 
Thomas More’s Utopia, and what a fine honest spelling work 
of the great man who wrote the Latin is there to be founde! 

ES # i # # # # 

The prynter is alreddy threatening to stryke. 

his threttes I goe onne. 
tf # # * # # * 

The Utopians (says my booke) “‘never go to battell but 
either in defense of their owne countrey, or to drive out of 
their frendes lande the enemies that have invaded it, or 
by their power to deliver from the yocke and bondage of 
tirannye some people that be therewith oppressed.” 

Spell ‘“‘yocke” yolk as we should now, and see how feeble 
the sentence becomes. 

The Utopians (who prepared and practised both their 
men and their women for war and battle) nevertheless did 
not like battell and warre. They did everything to avoid 
it. “For with bodily strength (say they) beares, lions, 
boores, wulfes, dogges and other wild beastes do fight.” 
They preferred cunnynge. They set up proclamations in 
their enemies lande, promising “‘greate rewardes to hym that 
will kill their enemies prince” a device which we have so 
far neglected for some reason or other in Germany. “‘They 
also hiere soldiours oute of all countries and sende them to 
battayle, but chiefly of the Zapoletes. This people is 
500 myles from Utopia eastewarde. They be hideous, 
savage and fyerce, dwellynge in wild woodes and high 
mountaines, where they were bredde and brought up... . 
They be borne only to warre, whyche they diligentlye 
and earnestelye seke for. And when they have gotten 
it, they be wonders glad thereof. ... This people fighteth 
for the Utopians against all nations, by cause they geve 
them greatter wayges than annye other nation wyll.” 

One does not know whether to admire with less reserve 
the sagacity of Sir Thomas, or the uninhybited spelling of 
Robynson in this last fine sentence. Yet if fight the 
Utopians must, fight they do. “Nor they be not most 
fierce at the first bront. But in continuance by litle and 
lytle their fierce courage encreaseth, with so stubborn and 
obstynate myndes, that they will rather dye than give 
back an ynche.” 

Yet are they not foolhardie fighters. 

“If they perceave themselves either overmatched in 
number, or closed in too narrow a space, then they remove 
their campe either in the night season . . . or in the day 
time they retiere backe so softlye that it is no lesse jeopardie 


I AM tired of all this talke about standard spelling and 


Maugre 


to medle with them when they geve backe then when they 
preese on.” 

Give these words to a B.B.C. announcer, write or print 
them in a standardised spellynge and how much is lost! 
What modern newspaper is prepared to do justice to the 
subtlety of a phrase like “litle by lytle”? You cannot 
pretend to think that Robynson did not observe it as he 
wrote it. It has all the ring and rage of battell about it. 

And I am even more deeply impressed by the courage 
and spelling of the Utopians when they turn from warre 
to peace. For they understood economics, these Utopians. 
They knew the worthelessenesse of golde. They would 
have spoken oute at Bretton Woodes. These people who 
“in musike, logike, arythmetyke and geometrye have 
founde oute in a manner all that more ancient philosophers 
have tawghte,” used golde merely as a disgrace and a 
punishment. They made the humblest vessels for house- 
hold use out of it, and “whosoever for any offense be 
infamed”’ (war-criminals for instance or black marketeers) 
“by their eares hange rynges of golde, upon their fingers 
they weare rynges of golde, and about their neckes chaines 
of golde and in conclusion their heades be tied aboute with 
golde. Thus by al menes thei procure to have golde and 
silver among them in reproche and infamie.” 

All the gold in the world, I take it, should be gathered, 
when this warre is over and hung “‘in reproche and infamie”’ 
on the German people. And in addition they might have 
to learn Robynson’s English. 

But this can only be done, I believe, by a people deter- 
mined to be free from all petty restrictions, like orthodox 
spelling; as I for this one glorious day am free. Many 
people stupidly suppose that the great Dr. Johnson could 
spelle. He colde notte. He prints sentinel centinel, and 
a very sounde waye to spell yt too. All honour to a 
sturdie and upryghte Englissheman. 

# # # # # * # 
Thank you. I feel that my coulde is a litle better now. 
EVoE. 
° ° 


The Party 


HE chrysanthemums lay in yellow pools on the tables, 
Their bitter smell rose up with the curling smoke 


of lazy cigarettes, and the fire’s bright burning 
shone on the glasses quietly raised and lowered. 
The friendly heads rested on the backs of sofas, 
and hands, white in the lamplight, stretched forward for 
matches. 
Somebody played the piano and somebody sang, 
cool as the far stars on an autumn night, 
clear as a rocky pool left by the tide, 
sweet as a young bird on a holiday. 
And oh, my heart, my heart remembered its old beating, 
life as it used to be and as it shall be for evermore, 
when the paper clips are pounded into penny whistles, 
and the torn grey files into oratorios. V.G. 


° ° 


Utility (Dehydrated) 


“Air-landing has the advantage over sea-landing that it does 
not require the presence of a sea.” 
“ Scrutator” in the “Sunday Times.” 
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i 
THE ALL-LOWEST UNDERGROUND MOVEMENT 


“Our experience in 1939 teaches us that in 1965 our first objective should be. . .” 
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“The place appears to be much about the same as when Cézanne was working here.” 
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Lady Addle’s Domestic Front 


Bengers, Herts, 1944 


Y DEAR, DEAR READERS, 
—How true it is what the 
philosophers and wise men of 

old used to say, that every cloud has 
a silver lining. Ever since that sad 
time when Margaret’s friendship with 
the Polish officer came to naught I 
have rather dreaded—though it seems 
disloyalty to dear Mipsie even to 
think it—asking any other man to the 
house to meet my daughter (and it 
seemed too much to hope that she 
should find one herself twice) in case 
the same disaster should happen again. 
Mipsie does not realize the strength of 
her own charm, and I have often 
thought, when I have seen her drawing 
away—unconsciously no doubt—some 
young man from the girl he had 
previously appeared attached to, that 
there was little hope of a suitable 


marfiage, or indeed any marriage at 
all, for Margaret while my beautiful 
sister lived at Bengers. 

My first feeling, then, when I opened 
my daughter’s wonderful letter actually 
telling me of her engagement was— 
though I hate to confess it—one of 
relief that Mipsie was safely under lock 
and key, even though the terrible 
circumstances of her arrest still appal 
me. Next moment, when I read that 
Margaret’s fiancé was a Private Paul 
White, of the West Indian Regiment, 
the letter dropped from my nerveless 
hands. The West Indies—surely that 
must mean negroes? My daughter 
was going to marry a black man! 

Every mother will feel for me. I had 
never expected anything for Margaret 
but, at the best, a new peer or a 
reasonably good younger son perhaps; 
at the worst, a gentleman farmer or 


But this was 
something I had never contemplated 
in my wildest nightmares. And what 


a plain business man. 


would Addle say? How should I 
break it to him that his only daughter 
was going to cut herself off from 
civilization and perhaps live in a 
wigwam and do native dances with 
feathers in her hair? (And Margaret’s 
figure is far from its best when 
dancing too.) 

But I have never shirked any task 
yet, and soon I was in Addle’s study 
with the fatal letter. To my infinite 
relief he told me at once that I was 
under a misconception as to the West 
Indies, and that Mr. White was prob- 
ably as fair as his name, and a British 
subject. My husband seemed far 
more concerned with his army rank 
than his complexion. “Surely, my 
dear, you can soon put thateright?” 
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I said, and suggested that he should 
get Mr. White at least a lieutenancy 
in the Guards. But to my surprise 
Addle told me it was quite impossible, 
even the War Office, apparently, having 
mixed themselves up with Socialism 
nowadays, which seems sad indeed. 

However, Mr. White arrived next 
day with Margaret and seemed delight- 
ful. Quite nice-looking, with a high 
complexion that matches hers almost 
exactly and is a great bond between 
them, and pleasant though very quiet 
manners. He appeared devoted to 
Margaret, and never tired of gazing, 
indeed almost peering at her. This 
was explained later by his admitting 
to extreme short sight, so that he is, 
even in his strongest spectacles, he 
told me, quite unable to make out the 
features of any face at all. Specialists 
have said that his sight may improve 
when he is forty, but I am not going 
to worry about that now. He will 
have married Margaret by then and 
will have found out, I feel sure, what 
a dear girl she is, in spite of everything. 
But indeed she looked so radiant with 
happiness that I was hardly apprehen- 
sive about the actual wedding. All 
the same, I advised her to have only 
poor plain Christobel Tansy as brides- 
maid, just to be on the safe side. 

Paul White’s people, we found, 
were coffee planters—quite well-to-do, 
though not of course of the social 
status that we should expect for our 
daughter. But her children will be 
half McClutch, quarter Coot, eighth 
Twynge—blue enough blood, surely, 
to permit of a little dilution. Besides, 
these are democratic days, and Noblesse 
must oblige, even in marriage. 

And so the great day drew near. I 
sacrificed all Addle’s coupons for a 
wedding-dress for my dear girl—since 
she seemed disappointed at the idea of 
having one made of the splinter-proof 
net which we have just peeled off the 
windows at Bengers—and I sent off 
the invitations, on real pre-war cards, 
as I was lucky enough to buy up a 
stock of a deceased dentist’s appoint- 


_ ment cards, and used the other side. 


I even managed confetti, by getting 
round the superintendent of a bus 
depot near here and persuading him to 
save me the ticket-clippings which were 
swept out of his buses each day. So 
it seemed a real peace-time wedding— 
and of course it was quite a help that 
Addle produced twelve dozen bottles 
of Veuve Clicquot which he had put 
by for an emergency. 

As the service was beginning, who 
should suddenly appear but Mipsie, 
who had somehow or other procured 
bail in order to be at her niece’s 
wedding. It was just like her, but— 


well, anyway, it wasn’t long before 
the bishop pronounced the happy pair 
man and wife, and then with what 
relief I was able to turn to my beloved 
sister and give her a loving smile of 
welcome. 

At the reception I introduced Mipsie 
to her new nephew, to whom I could 
see she took a great fancy. I heard her 
say that she had always longed to see 
the West Indies and how interested 
she was in coffee plantations. But 
Paul did not reply. He was looking at 
Margaret. 

And so I come to the end of these 
letters, happy in the knowledge that 
my dear daughter is safely married, 
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my dear sister Mipsie may soon be 
with us again—for an eminent K.C. is 
defending her and taking the greatest 
interest in her case, visiting her almost 
daily, she tells me—and above all that 
my dear, dear readers have been able 
to share, through these pages, in what 
I like to think of as a fricassee of 
Noble Life. 
Your sincere friend, 
BLANCHE ADDLE oF EIGc. 
M. D. 


° ° 


“Frre Guarp OPERATES Stitt In Hutt” 
Heading in Yorks paper. 


Anyone we know? 











Y DEAR MOTHER,—I find 
M in this war that I am con- 

stantly getting mixed up with 
animals. 

This last occasion was all the fault 
of Bertie. Bertie suddenly appeared 
in the village in-which I was staying 
with a job connected in some way 
with civil affairs. Actually when I 
first saw him he was looking down at 
a rather unhappy horse. 

“Damn poor show,” he said. His 
vocabulary has always been rather 
limited. 

I must say that the horse had every 
reason to be unhappy. It had several 
bad gashes on its near hind leg, the 
result of being a little too close to a 
mortar bomb when it burst. It was 
something that might have happened 
to anybody, but the position of the 
horse and, indeed of any animal, is 
rather less fortunate than that of a 
human being, since 

(a) It is poorly trained in diagnosing 
the sound of approaching mortar bombs, 

(6) It has neither training in nor 
implements for digging itself in, and 

(c) It cannot console itself by firing 
back. 

A corporal was kneeling alongside it 
giving it first-aid. He was remarkably 
efficient.at it too. Bertie introduced us. 

“The corporal’s been lent to me,” 
he explained. “He comes from 
Leicestershire.” That explained every- 
thing, I suppose. 

It was then that Bertie had his 
brilliant idea. “Why not go out with 
the corporal?” he said. ‘“‘He’s just 
off to see if there’s anything else he 
can pick up from the forward area.” 

Of course someone really ready- 
witted would have come back with 
a sigh of regret and an immediate 
reference to the general one had to 
pick up in a quarter of an hour. I am 
not gifted that way. I merely smiled 
blankly, and before I knew where I 
was I was sitting in the front seat of 
a truck with the corporal and a driver, 
heading due south. This, I may say, 
was in the days when not only was 
there a forward area, there were a lot 
of very aggressive Germans just on the 
other side of it too. 

We drove along the narrow deserted 
lane. There is an indefinable atmo- 
sphere about the forward area itself. 
You don’t notice much spectacular 
damage outside the village, but there 
are a lot of small but very signifigant 
signs. The branches that the shell- 


bursts have cut off are fresh and green. 
The earth dug up around the craters 
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News from France 


in the road is horribly new and 
untrodden-on. There is a marked 
absence of life. The whole place looks 
untidy. No one has yet cleared away 
the torn equipment, fragments of 
letters, or the ration tins. And of 
course there are the dead cows. 

Finally the truck stopped. “Keep 
close to this bank,” the corporal said 
to the driver as he jumped down. 
“We'll push on on foot.” 

We did. I gathered that we were 
making for a deserted farm in which 
there were a mare and her foal. The 
mare had been hit in the neck, the 
foal was uninjured, so the report said. 
I had the greatest sympathy for the 
unfortunate animals but I could not 
help feeling that they might have 
chosen: another time to stray about 
out of doors. 

The farm was very deserted. It was 
not difficult to see why. We made our 
way there along a ditch. In that close 
country it was impossible to see where 
the enemy were. And very inadvisable 
to ask, in my view. [have always found 
that if you do try to get definite and 
unnecessary information it is always 
far worse than you thought it would 
be. All I could do was assume that 
the corporal knew his business. After 
all, he had been rescuing animals now 
for some time, and there was no reason 
why his luck should not hold out just 
one more day. 

These speculations kept my mind 
fairly quiet until we reached the farm. 
There had been sundry noises in the 
distance but none which you could not 
explain away by saying that they 
must be ours. 

The corporal was very good with the 
mare. He won her confidence at once. 
I can’t think why. The unfortunate 
animal, after a lifetime of relative 
quietness, had just been through the 
experience of being shot up by large 
numbers of human beings, without 
any excuse, and at a time when, from 
her point of view, it was rather 
important that she should be left in 
peace to look after her child. Why she 
didn’t bite us both very hard I don’t 
know. She had every excuse. But she 
did not. She submitted to rough first- 
aid, and the corporal decided to take 
them both back to the truck. 

The journey was nightmarish. The 
corporal took charge of the mare. 
They were obviously fast becoming 
friends. I had the foal, and the foal 
showed no signs at all of trust in 
human nature. 

For one thing, it saw no reason why 
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it should use the ditch. It had, I 
suppose, done what walking it had 
done in a field and undoubtedly the 
ditch was much less convenient. Then 
it seemed very attached to its mother. 
It wanted to walk close to her, which 
was difficult in the ditch. It just shows 
the unbridgeable gap between the 
human and the horse. I could have 
turned myself into a snake and gone 
happily down that ditch. The foal 
was inflexible. It had been born a 
horse and it was damned if it would 
imitate anything else. . 

Have you ever tried to make a foal 
lie down? If not, I should advise 
against it. It wasn’t that it was strong. 
It was just that it was so supple. 
Fortunately it had not (naturally) been 
shod, and the mark on my face where 
it trod on it will, so the M.O. says, be 
gone in a few days. 

Half-way back to the truck the 
corporal stopped. 

“T’m awfully sorry, sir,” he said, 
“but I clean forgot one thing. They 
said there was a ferret there, in a cage 
in the kitchen. We ought to pick it 
up. The brute must be ravenous by 
now. Would you mind slipping back 
for it while I hold the animals?” 

If the mare and foal were suspicious, 
the ferret was livid. Never have I seen 
such an angry animal. It threw itself 
violently about the cage. It reminded 
me of nothing so much as Dr. Goebbels 
addressing a Party meeting. 

But there is no point in going over 
all the details of the journey back. We 
all survived. I only had one kick from 
the foal that really hurt, on the left 
shin. In fact there is a lot to be said 
for taking a foal about with you in a 
forward area. I forgot all about the 
possibility of enemy fire. 

The animals all recovered too. A 
sight I shall treasure all my life was 
the spectacle of the ferret eating very 
heartily at a bowl of bread and milk. 
Bread and milk! 

The only unfortunate thing was that 
immediately after that meal the ferret 
escaped and no doubt now is once more 
back in the deserted farm. Not that I 
ever had any desire to go and see. 

But I do wish I didn’t get involved 
with animals. I very much prefer the 
motor-cycle. 

Your loving son HARoLp. 
° ° 


The Giant Who Trod on the Soap 


“War Workers fell like giants refreshed 
after an Bath.”—Advt. in Devon paper. 
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Promotion 


HEN Lieutenant Sympson 

saw me stroll into the mess 

wearing my new third pip he 
said that I ought to be more careful, 
even if the tent I shared with Captain 
Hobson was rather dark, because 
nobody liked other people wearing 
their bush shirts. 

“It is my own bush shirt,” I said 
in the patronizing voice we captains 
keep for mere lieutenants. “‘My posting 
order has just come through. I have 
been appointed Welfare Officer for all 
the*Kugombas and Wakangas in the 
Middle East.” 

Sympson made some remarks about 
the people responsible for making 
these appointments which I considered 
in the worst possible taste, if not 
definitely mutinous. In the past I 
have occasionally said hard things 
about the heads of our beloved Corps, 
but I felt that their acumen in selecting 
so good a candidate for this exacting 
and delicate task wiped out past 
failures, and I told Sympson so. 

“The plain fact is,” I said, “that 
you are jealous.” 

“T’m nothing of the sort,” said 
Sympson. “Personally I would not 
take a job like that if Mr. Churchill 
and Field Marshal Montgomery came 
to me on their bended knees and 
offered it to me on a silver salver, with 
lodging allowance and a staff car with 
a spare wheel thrown in. I came into 
the war to fight, not to provide dart- 
boards and swimming trunks for 
Kugombas and Wakangas.” 

“You haven’t done much fighting 
yet,” I said nastily. 

“Nor have you,” said Sympson, 
“but that is beside the point; and in 
any case it isn’t your fault or mine 
that we have never been actually what 
you may call in the front line. We 
spent two years digging weapon-slits 
all round Yorkshire waiting for Hitler 
to invade, but when he saw our weapon- 
slits he knew it was no good trying, so 
he gave up the idea. That was at the 
time when things were looking pretty 
black in the Middle East, so Churchill 
and the Army Council talked it over, 
and in the end Churchill said ‘The 
only way to stop Rommel is to send 
Sympson and Conkleshill out by the 
next boat,’ and out we vame. No 
sooner had we arrived than Rommel 
started to retreat as fast as he could, 
and before we could catch up with him 
he had gone.” 

“T think a Welfare job is quite 
useful, anyway,” I said, ‘‘though I 
might have refused it if it had not 
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been for the joy of getting away from 
you for a bit. For four years you have 
been borrowing my clothes and my 
money, drinking my drinks, getting 
me into impossible situations with my 
superiors, and generally making your- 
self a nuisance. Now that I have 
shaken you off I shall go ahead fast. I 
feel it in my bones.” 

He left the mess rather moodily. 
I was sorry to hurt his feelings, but I 
felt that it was a duty to assert myself 
and let him see that I didn’t intend to 
be played fast and loose with by a 
mere two-pipper. I hope I am not a 
snob, and I have always agreed with 
Burns about rank being but the 
guinea stamp and all that, but the 
Army is the Army, and discipline 
must be maintained. 

Twenty minutes later Sympson 
came in again, his face wreathed in 
smiles and three pips on each shoulder. 

“The O.C. has just told me,” he 
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said, “that I have also been appointed 
a Welfare Officer. While you make 
life a misery for the Kugombas and 
Wakangas, I shall carry light and hope 
to the Tetesos and the Sikukus. And 
as there are some of each tribe in all 
the Companies, we are to travel about 
together. We start off at 0700 hrs. 
to-morrow, and as I want to make a 
good first impression I have taken the 
liberty of borrowing a very nice pair 
of your shorts which, as luck would 
have it, your batman was just ironing.” 


° ° 


Another Impending Apology 


“At least two hundred men and women 
are making £100 weekly between them in 
Greater London by swindling clergymen, 
church workers and charity officials, says 
Canon T. P. Stephens, of St. Paul’s, Wim- 
bledon Park. And he should know, for he 
has had fifty years’ experience.” 

India Command weekly. 





















































“There you are—precisely what it did just before the 
Armistice in 1918.” 


Transportation Blues 
| GOT de Post-war 


Transpor- 
tation Blues. 
Ev’body tell me dat I cain’t refuse 
To go whirlin’, buzzin’, whizzin’ aroun’. 
Cain’t you leave me lay here on de good ole groun’ ? 
Ain’t two miles to see ma brudder Mike; 
I kin stroll dere, roll dere, sa’nter an’ hike; 


Ain’t no trouble while ma strenk stays strong . . . 


Ma feet just tow me and I coast along. 
Well, suh, dey tell me when I win de war 

Dey won’t let me walk dere lak I done before. 
No, suh, dey tell me I’m ’bliged to fly 
Bang-spang, clatter, all over de sky, 

Wif a whangin’ and a zingin’ and cyclone dust, 
Oil on ma pants’ and ma year-drums bust, 

And it cost me a dollar for to ride a mile, 

And I don’t wanta go, ’caze it ain’t wuthwhile. 
Ain’t no percentage in it, travel dat way... 
I’m de man should get de pay. 

Dey grab me, scare me, push me on de plane, 
Gimme a doggone clangin’ in de brain, 

Squirt me wif smells and shake me loose 

And charge me plenty. What de use? 

Nudder thing, too, I’ve heerd, yes suh: 

Dey take you farder dan you might prefer... 
Modern transport got so swift, 

De smallest airyplane can gib you a lift 
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Bang into hebben, so I unnerstan’s. 
Now, is dat efficient if you’ve diffunt plans? 
S’pose I’m fixin’ to visit Aunt Kate, 

What I want wif de Pearly Gate? 

If ole St. Peter say “What yo’ hurry?” 

I won’t jostle him, don’t you worry! 

Peter got time. Me too, I swear, 

But seems we’re just about de final pair. 

Ev’body else gotta bustle and roam. 

Soon dey pass a law dat you cain’t stay home... 
Gotta keep whizzin’, dat’s de law. 

Well, we better enjoy it while we got de war. 
After dat, boy, whirl all day! 

All God’s chillun got shoes, dey say, 

But who gwine use dem boots and things? 

All God’s chillun gwine use dey wings. 

So long, feet, you no more use. 

I got de Post-War 

Transpor- 
tation Blues. 


Well, I Mean, After Oil 


DD how the improvising English, who in the (slightly 
oblate) sphere of international affairs habitually 
fail to allow the thought of anything beyond the 

immediate consequences to influence their behaviour, 
always burst into print with some such inquiry as “Where 
will it end?” at the very first whisper of a new set of 
circumstances. It is this inquiry with which I am bursting 
into print as a result of all the news about British or 
English oil. 

Small scale or no small scale, I foresee surprising varie- 
gations in the future of this country as a consequence of 
the discovery of English oil in workable quantities. 

“Waal, pardner,” I say as I lean against the crude bar 
in the overnight boom-town of Birmingham or Thaxted, 
or wherever this place with the oil is—‘‘ Waal, pardner 

Luckily I am interrupted, before I have to think of 
anything to say, by the entry of a cong. Bret Harte, 
believe it or not. 

“Where I come from, them’s fightin’ words,” says the 
other rugged prospector, who actually comes from Chelten- 
ham, Glos. (on a bicycle). 

You grasp my point, I hope. Leaping ahead, my fertile 
and unreliable imagination envisages not only the discovery 
(in workable quantities) in the British Isles of other 
unexpected mineral deposits, but also all the highly- 
coloured circumstances that usually surround the working 
of them in other lands. If oil, why not gold? (Geologists 
are disqualified from taking part in this competition.) 
Why not diamonds? Why not sapphires, emeralds, rubies, 
asbestos? Even saccharin is a mineral too, don’t forget— 
people are never tired of telling me saccharin is a mineral, 








More Books, Please! 


NCE more Mr. Punch reminds his readers of the 

Forces’ need for books. After the Prime Minister’s 
appeal, in August, we published a cartoon emphasizing 
this need, which is still very great. We ask you to 
give all the books you can spare. It will cost you no 
trouble: merely hand the books, unwrapped and 
unaddressed, over the counter of a post office. 
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“And now, Mrs. Brumwall, I see you coming out 
of a Portal house—sideways.” 


as if it were dug up, as if we were all accumulating boulders 
of it inside. What price the saccharin-mines of East 
Grinstead and Pontypool? How about the great Wolver- 
hampton saccharin-rush of 1945? 

The suburban householder looks at his back-garden 
with new eyes. Beneath that marrow, is there oil? Would 
he have struck gold if he had deepened the celery-trench ? 
Do the roots of the pear-tree twine among jewels? Is it 
bauxite that nestles about the point of his most per- 
pendicular and elongated parsnip? How should J know? 

But why should we stick to the country or the suburbs? 
Look here, are you as tired of all these questions as I am?! 
Right, let us resume in a more emphatic and less tentative 
manner: 

But there is no reason why we should stick to the country 
or the suburbs. Suppose that the excavations incidental 
to the extension of the Piccadilly Line to Cockfosters had 
run smack into a stratum of diamond-bearing sandstone. 
Think of the delicate position of Enfield West! And 
suppose that the ambition of some enormous office-building 
drives it to sink an artesian well, or an extra lift-shaft to 
the sub-basement, and that this penetration happens to 
touch the fringe of a bonanza of silver, with selenium on 
the side. One begins to think of such details as the Escape 
Clause in the lease of the commission-agency on the top 
ee 

Of course I realize that I am going ahead too fast, 
unhampered as I am by the slightest knowledge of geology; 
but I must say I do see such things as this happening, 
although on a smaller scale. In the English oil-fields, as 
you have read, it isn’t gushers, it’s pumps: pumps, with 
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cows grazing between them. ‘Milk and oil from the same 
field,” as Mr. Geoffrey Lloyd observed when he inspected 
it, “has been the motto.” (Another milk, pardner? No ? 
Ah, well, I sympathize with your attitude. . . .) In the 
inglish gold-fields, I suppose, it will be not nuggets, but 
dust. Our diamonds will provide an improved abrasive 
surface for what is commonly called sandpaper; our 
sapphires will go by the million into the colouring of 
ink. 

Asbestos? Don’t bother me. Carpets, perhaps—enough 
fibres to strengthen or reinforce an overall area of not more 
than eighteen square inches at regular step-intervals in 
the most-trodden-on portions of stair-carpets on stairs 
from the ground floor to the first floor (but not on stairs 
from the first floor to the attic—see sub-section XI (i) 2, 3) 
of all houses south of some line or other in the British Isles 
of a rateable value not exceeding £40 annually, except 
where such carpets shall have . . . need I go on? Would 
you? 

The fact remains that the discovery of unsuspected 
natural resources in these old islands does fire my imagina- 
tion, the flash-point of which I freely admit to be low. 
Tell me of British oil and I at once envisage wealth for this 
country like that of the Indies, always of course (I repeat) 
on a smaller scale. I don’t see the mayor of our most 
prominent gold-mining town having himself ceremonially 
weighed and distributing his weight in gold to the poor, 
or even the rich; no. What Idosee... I’m sorry to say 
that what I do see is the mayor of our most prominent 
gold-mining town presiding over a stormy meeting of the 
Town Council that has just passed a resolution, after con- 
sidering the unexpectedly large outlay on imported labour 
for the hasty removal of the tram-lines over the patch of 
auriferous gravel in Corporation Street (opposite the annexe 
to the Station Hotel) to stick another penny three-farthings 
on the rate. R. M. 
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“T’m worried about Hank—his jeep’s come back without him.” 


The Phoney Phleet 


LII—H.M.S. “ Pharaoh” 


OMMANDER TUTELAGE was tough; 


He never gave his crew a rest. 


The ratings’ hands were red and rough; 


ike that one cannot do one’s best. 


His ship, the Pharaoh, met a Hun 
Who hit her and got clear away. 
Our men could hardly fire a-gun, 
They'd all done far too much that day. 


So Tutelage, and serve him right, 
Received a monumental strip, 

And after that he saw the light 
And things were different in the ship. 


Half-holidays were one reform 

To which he made all hands adhere. 
For instance, even in a storm 

He’d stop them if they tried to steer. 


So far, so good. But very soon 
Another Hitlerite appeared 
Of course on just that afternoon 
When they were resting, as you feared. 


The German fired an opening round, 
Then waited for a hail of shot. 


But there was nothing—not a sound, 
And Fritz said “Hoch !” which means “So what?” 


He tried again. No answer. “I 
On deck much men who take the nap 
But not fight see. Heil Hitler! Why? 
Shall this then be a cunning trap?” 


Another salvo, Two. Ten more. 
But nothing, no one answered back. 

Why? Whither? When? How come? What for? 
The German’s nerve began to crack. 


Remorselessly, as in a dream, 
The mystery and tension grew 
Till, yodelling a piercing scream, 
The Hun surrendered with his crew. 
# # # * * * 
The moral of this polished verse 
Appears to be as clear as day, 
t.e., that Too Much Work’s a Curse 
And/or that Holidays Do Pay. 


But pause, regurgitate, review, 
Probe, analyse, and you'll be struck 
By deeper meanings, truths more true— 
For instance, Lunatics Have Luck. 
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Impressions of Parliament 


Business Done 

Tuesday, September 26th.—House of 

Lords: Germany is Discussed. 
House of Commons: Hard Words. 

Wednesday, September 27th.—House of 
Commons: Housing. 

Thursday, September 28th.—House of 
Commons: Churchill’s History of the 
War (continued). 

Tuesday, September 26th.—Members 
of all Parties trooped back to the old 
place with something of that bitter- 
sweet- feeling associated with the end 
of “hols.” and the resumption of the 
close connection between the nose and 
the grindstone which used to make this 
time of the year memorable in 
the days which all Speech Day 
orators declare to be the happiest 
of our lives. 

But to-day, when the House 
assembled, the Captain of the School 
was not present. CHURCHILL Major 
(as distinct from Major CHURCHILL, 
his son) was, about that time, 
completing his journey from 
Quebec, where he had conferred 
with President RoosEvELT. So 
nobody really expected him to be 
in his accustomed place. : 

Mr. Speaker sadly reminded 
the House that Captain G. C. 
Grey, as handsome and promising 
a Member as the House has seen 
these many years—and the 26- 
years-old ‘‘Baby”—had, during 
the recess, died a man’s death on 
the field of battle. Silently the 
House went about its business. 

There was a stormy passage, with 
fiery Mr. Huew Daron, President 
of the Board of Trade, as its centre, 
over the sale of teats for babies’ bottles. 
The House is always learning some- 
thing new, and it learned from the 
President that synthetic rubber is 
no use for those humble but (seem- 
ingly) essential articles. And, there 
being a shortage of real rubber, there 
was a corresponding dearth of teats. 

One is told that babies thwarted of 
their bottles are apt to be peevish, and 
Mr. Quintin Hoee (who, although 
leader of the “Young Tories,” had 
been assumed to be beyond the bottle 
stage) got very angry about the 
shortage. However, Mr. Darton 
assured him (and all the rest of the 
perturbed Members) that it would all 
be O.K. soon. 

Then Brigadier Harvig Wart, the 
Prime Minister’s Parliamentary Private 
Secretary, came in like a jet-propelled 
M.P., followed, at more leisurely pace, 
by ... Mr. Caurcui1, looking—as 
one M.P. commented—more like the 
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cartoons of himself than ever. With 
a remarkably crumpled collar and a 
remarkably broad smile he walked 
slowly to his seat, while the House 
cheered lustily. He sat down just in 
time to stand up again as his first 
question was called by Mr. Speaker. 
It was a demand for a statement on 
demobilization—and he hit it to the 
boundary with the statement that a 
White Paper on that thorny subject 
had been issued a week or so ago. 
This was what defending solicitors 
police courts are apt to call “a 
perfect answer to the charge” that 
nothing had been done on the subject, 
and that doughty champion of the 
Serviceman, Sir ARCHIBALD SOUTHBY, 
then asked about an amendment of 


DIOGENES VANSITTART 


“T have waited for five years to see a Fifth 
Column in Germany, but it is not there yet.” 
Lord Vansittart. 


the regulations governing the award 
of the 1939-43 Star. Mr. CHURCHILL 
said, amid loud cheers, that he was sub- 
mitting new proposals to the Kine. 
Encouraged by this success, Mrs. 
THELMA CaZALET Kerr asked for the 
names of the Royal Commission on 
Equal Pay for Men and Women. Mr. 
CHURCHILL looked benignly at her, in 
evident forgiveness of her past sins in 
having defeated the Government on 
this very topic some months ago, 
and informed the House that Mr. 
Justice AsquitH had accepted the 
chairmanship of the Commission. 
Mrs. KEIR seemed surprised that so 
much progress had been made, for it 
is scarcely six months since the subject 
was raised, and she spoke sympathetic- 
ally of the “amazing difficulties.* The 
Premier said he didn’t know so much 
about difficulties, amazing or other- 
wise, and then Mr. WiLL1AM Brown, 
who also inclines to superlatives, 
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complained indelicately of the “‘stag- 
gering delay.” Which made Mr. 
CHURCHILL snort. Well, would he 
ask the Commission to speed up its 
work, the questioner persisted. He 
would follow precedent, the Premier 
replied—which experts in Parliamen- 
tary terminology took to mean: “‘Not 
on your life I won’t!” 

Sir Joun ANDERSON, the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, contributed this to 
Mr. Punch’s Anthology of Things That 
Might Have Been Better Expressed: 
“T am all in favour of the people of 
this country being given facts on which 
to form sound judgments—but I don’t 
think that is the function of a White 
Paper.” 

Mr. Hersert Morrison, the Home 
Secretary, announced that he pro- 
posed to release from detention, 
under Defence Regulation 18b, 
Captain ARCHIBALD Ramsay, Con- 
servative M.P. for Peebles. The 
Member had been interned, he ex- 
plained, at a time when danger from 
without threatened the land, and 
when that danger might have been 
added to by the Member’s freedom. 
But now victory attended our 
arms, danger was banished, and 
the danger from Captain Ramsay 
had gone with it. So, there being 
no reason for him to be locked up, 
he was to be freed. 

This seemingly logical, and 
certainly British, reasoning and 
proceeding did not meet with wide- 
spread approval in the House. Some 
of the Left Wing advocates of 
freedom for the masses, indeed, 
seemed to want their Parliamentary 
colleague “jugged” indefinitely. 
Mr. Wrtw1am GALLACHER, the 
Communist Party, excitedly referred 

to Captain Ramsay as “this unspeak- 
able blackguard”—a comment which 
Mr. Speaker unhesitatingly ruled to 
be “unparliamentary” as applied to .- 
another M.P. Ordered to withdraw it, 
Mr. GALLACHER refused, and was 
told to leave the House. He went 
quietly. 

Over in the Lords, Lord VANSITTART 
demanded that all the United Nations 
should share in the coming occupation 
of Germany, and not merely the Big 
Powers which—he seemed to think, 
but did not say why—would be 
unduly lenient with the Germans. 
The Bishop of CHICHESTER, on the 
other hand, hoped we should be lenient 
with the Germans, or at any rate the 
non-Hitlerite brand. 

It was left more or less that way. 

The Commons were counted out 
after a long debate on housing. Only 
seventeen M.P.s were present—twenty- 
three short of a quorum. 
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“And here is the Earl of Warwick who has come straight from the front line to tell you fellows 
how the stuff we’re turning out here is standing up to the strain of battle.” 


Wednesday, September 27th.—Mr. 
ANTHONY EDEN, the Foreign Secretary, 
who never uses in his own behalf the 
old get-out about being misreported 
by the Press, rather fell from grace 
to-day by making the claim on behalf 
of the entire House, minus seventeen. 
The seventeen were those who had 
been present overnight. Mr. EpDEN 
made the somewhat astonishing claim 
that, in reporting that only seventeen 
were present, and the other five 
hundred and ninety-eight absent, the 
Press had “given an erroneous im- 
pression.” He did not say how—and 
nobody bothered to ask; the trick has 
been used too often. 

Then there was more talk about 
housing, which did not add much to 
the nation’s store of knowledge on that 
vital topic. 

Thursday, September 28th.—Mr. 
CHURCHILL arrived armed with a pile 
of notes that made the denizens of the 
Press Gallery gasp with dismay. The 
moment questions were over he went ° 
to the Table and began. 

It was a vivid and arresting account 
of the war, right up to the airborne 
troops’ withdrawal from Arnhem, 


announced only a few hours before. 
Losses in that affair, said he, had been 
heavy and grievous—but those who 
had died had not died in vain, for their 
sacrifice had made possible the sensa- 
tional advances of the Allied forces 
up through Belgium and Holland. 

“Not in Vain,” said the Prime 
Minister, could be the proud motto of 
those who lived, the proud epitaph 
of those who died. 

How great had been the transforma- 
tion of the war scene in the seven 
weeks since he last addressed the 
House! Then, the Allies had a possibly 
precarious hold in Caen, having only 
comparatively recently gained a foot- 
ing on the Continent. Brest and its 
peninsula had not been taken. The 
Germans had every hope of keeping us 
from breaking out and freeing France. 

But now—the Prime Minister’s 
voice rose triumphantly—now all that 
had changed as if by magic. We had 
freed practically the whole of France, 
and Belgium, and a great part of 
Holland. Hitler had lost in killed, 
wounded and missing, about 400,000 
men, and had left nearly half a million 


prisoners in our hands. About 200,000 


more were in little pockets in various 
parts of Europe, and their capture 
was sure. 

And so round the map, with 
triumph, actual and _ prospective, 
everywhere. 

When we had finished the Germans, 
he said, we should turn to the “Japanese 
and other diseases of the jungle.” But, 
first we must eliminate ‘Corporal 
Schicklgruber’”’—that German military 
genius to whom the Allies owed so 
much. 

At this point there was an adjourn- 
ment for lunch. On the resumption 
(as the football writers say) the P.M. 
caused some surprise by a glowingly 
warm reference to the Italian people, 
and a rustle of dissent when he glowed 
still more over the Lieutenant of the 
Italian Realm, Prince UMBERTO. 

Pulling his glasses to the tip of his 
nose, Mr. CHuRcHILL rebuked the 
Labour Benches for a “mocking 
giggle.” Flitting lightly over the rest 
of the globe, Mr. CHURCHILL sat down, 
after precisely 100 minutes. 

Then began a debate which went on, 
and on, and (so far as your scribe is 
aware) on. 





Channel Crossing 


Two hundred stinking prisoners below, 
The hatches fastened, and the Master Race 
Still not contented with their living-space. 
But here the Herrenvolk can raise no roar, 
And §.8. stands for “‘sea-sick”—nothing more. 
“There are no islands. . .” was the Fuehrer’s vow. 
Poor brutes, they know that there are islands now. 
This boundless turbulence through which they crawl, 
This is the Channel they believed so small: 
This heaving wilderness in which they toss 
They thought to conquer and were keen to cross. 
Maybe, when every other hope is done, 
This is the way to educate the Hun— 
Send every Prussian for a lengthy trip, 
In heavy weather, in a little ship. 


[= the lumping, thumping seas we go, 


A. P. H. 


°o ° 


Apples 


THINK it would be rather nice to-day to write about 
apples; the apple being a good honest fruit which has 
woven itself firmly into the fabric of life and even won 
a place in the scientific world by falling on Sir Isaac Newton 
at just the right moment. It is not every fruit you would 
find doing that, but this is the sort of thing we have learnt 
to expect from the apple. It is, even more than the dog, 
the friend of man. If my readers consider this an exagger- 
ated statement, let them count up how many dog-lovers 
they know, and then how many apple-lovers, and see 
which side wins. 
Apples, I need hardly say except as a convenient way 
of beginning this article, grow on trees. At first they are 
only apple-blossom, which to the uninitiated looks just 








“You mean ter say you’ve ALways Kived ere? Then 
you must ’ave been BORN evacuated.” 
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like any other blossom; but that does not matter, because 
fruit-blossom is zsthetic, or there to show others how 
poetic we are by pointing out how pretty it is. Apple- 
trees are either very young or very old; when old they are 
dotted in gnarled attitudes among hens and cabbages, 
but when young they are planted intentionally in rows. 
A number of apple-trees constitutes an orchard; there is 
no fixed number, but two old apple-trees, or six young ones, 
are enough to give the impression that something is afoot. 
As for the leaves on an apple-tree, the more unobservant 
of my readers may not be able to.call this immediately to 
mind, but a sure-fire way is to think of an apple, picked, 
with a leaf still on the stalk. Another is to conjure up the 
kind of tree mistletoe grows on. An apple-tree with 
mistletoe growing on it is, by the way, always a very 
satisfying sight, I suppose because it proves that both 
tree and mistletoe know the rule that mistletoe grows on 
apple-trees. 

When the apple-blossom falls off a tree experts are able 
to go round saying it will be a bad year or a good one, but 
as far as the lay public is concerned an apple-tree then 
goes into retirement for a few months, becoming a tree 
you sit under, if it is big enough, like any other tree. It 
turns into an apple-tree again when the apples begin 
falling off, thereby causing even the most aggressively 
unobservant to observe that the tree they are falling off is 
an apple-tree, that is, a tree with apples on it. At first 
the apples which fall off are so small and green that they 
do not count even as windfalls, but as soon as the word 
“windfall” is used on an apple-tree then the picking season 
may be said to have begun. Apple-picking is a pleasant 
and satisfactory process. The first stage is to eat a windfall 
and find it nearly eatable, by which I mean eatable in 
practice but not in theory. The next stage is tree-shaking, 
which will always bring a few more down but is not con- 
sidered quite cricket somehow. The next stage—I am 
talking about small-scale apple-picking, of course—is 
getting up a ladder and shaking each branch separately, 
away from the shaker and on to the person waiting below. 
This is much better form than shaking the whole tree, 
because of the danger to the ladder-climber. It is even 
better form to pick the apples by hand—this means 
twisting each stalk without really twisting it, so as to leave 
to the apple the responsibility of being picked—but the 
most professional way of all is to stand under the tree and . 
jab at the apples with the sort of hoe made at right angles 
to itself; only this eliminates the kudos of ladder-climbing, 
which is a pity. 

There are all sorts of apples in the world. There are, 
first, what connoisseurs call eaters and cookers, and it is 
easy to tell one from the other whether you grow or buy 
them, because cooking-apples grow on the same tree every 
year, while in the shops they are kept in separate baskets 
and cause no trouble. Moreover cookers, as their name 
implies, have to be cooked before they can be eaten, and 
to overcome this natural inferiority they grow to about 
eight times the size of an ordinary eating-apple, though 
staying green all over so as to warn us. But it is not 
always so easy to tell one kind of eating-apple from another. 
Some are red all over, some are pink on one side, but it is 
not the outside of an apple which matters. It is the inside, 
which is either soft or hard. Those people who like hard 
apples loathe soft ones; those who like soft ones are not, 
quite so intolerant, but nearly. Hard apple-eaters will 
sometimes, from the goodness of their heart, give a hard 
apple to a soft apple-eater, while soft apple-eaters, from 
sheer wiliness, will sometimes palm off a soft apple on a 
hard apple-eater. To hard apple-eaters, eating a soft apple 
is a waste of eating time, but their natural politeness will 
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“I suppose in about thirty years’ time people will insist on describing this as the good old days.” 


mask this, and this will no doubt mean they will be given 
another soft apple because they enjoyed the first one so 
much. However, they can always comfort themselves by 
thinking that apples are good for you, even soft ones. 
There are three ways of eating apples, of whichever kind. 
One is to peel it and eat it with a knife and fork. This is 
the extreme way, and we are rarely driven to it except by 
correspondingly extreme surroundings. It is quite easy, 
though, except when the apple slips. Another way is to 
peel it and eat it ordinarily; the thing to go for here is to 
get the peel off in one strip so that we can either throw it 
over our left shoulder, if we are in one sort of company, or 
leave it unmentioned on our plate if we are in the other 
sort; even there it shows skill and will not pass mentally 
unnoticed. The third way is to get hold of the apple and 
just eat it, by biting at it first round the middle and then 
up and down till all we have left is what we were holding it 
by, which is now called the core. People who eat apples 
this way like to do it near other people’s ears, and there is 
a very firm convention that if apple-eaters know the ear- 
owners well enough they will know by experience that they 
had better apologize first and during, and before starting 
another apple; if not they need not bother, because people 
who do not know you well enough to complain if you eat 
apples in their ears are not entitled to complain of anything 
you do, any more than you are entitled to complain about 
them. An interesting fact about this kind of apple-eating 
is that the degree of noise depends entirely on the kind of 
apple eaten, just as with toast it depends on the kind of 


toast; but to anyone listening to apple-eating it seems to 
depend on the kind of eater—again, just as with toast. 
Another interesting fact is that we cannot be sure whether 
we make more or less noise than other people when eating 
apples, because we ourselves are near enough what is 
going on to make it sound louder, but also prejudiced 
enough to believe that anyone else would be making even 
more noise over it. And, finally, two other interesting 
facts about apple-eating. One is that apples go brown if 
you leave an inside bit exposed to the world; this is so 
scientifically established as hardly to be interesting, but 
we must remember that there was a stage of life for all of 
us when it was a source of wonder. The other is that if 
the pips of an apple are white, then the apple is unripe; 
this is scientific too, but rather falls down because most 
people will have eaten an apple by the time they see its 
pips. But it is a kind thought on the part of the apple, 
and takes me back to what I began with, the apple’s 
essential friendliness to mankind. As for maggots, this 
only proves the point further; it is an extraordinary tribute 
to the apple that mankind never holds the equally extra- 
ordinary prevalence of possible maggots against the apple 
itself, as is evidenced by the quiet dogged way true apple- 
lovers will steer a way through an apple without taking 
their minds off what they are talking about. 





The fact that goods made of raw materials in short supply owing to war conditions 
are advertised ion this paper should not be taken as an indication that they are 
necessarily available for export. 
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At the Play 


“THREE’s A Famity” (SAVILLE) 


“THE birth-rate,” says someone in 
the Whitakers’ apartment, “is rising 
all around us like the Mississippi 
flood-water.” The phrase hits off this 
New York cradle song, a good-natured 
charade remarkable for the authors’ 
single-mindedness, their fidelity to a 
chosen jest. We gather that the 
American dramatists, 
PHOEBE and HENRY 
Epruron, having decided 
that babies were comic, sat 
down to consider the joke 
in all its shades: the baby 
about to arrive, the baby 
new-born, the baby 
pestered by its mother, the 
baby who pesters the 
household, the baby’s 
clothing and its furniture, 
its bottle and its bath. It 
was only right that, after 
the first performance at 
the Saville, Miss VERA 
PEARCE (a powerful blow- 
lamp as Aunt Irma, in 
constant and unmaternal 
rebellion) should have led 
forward an actress who, 
throughout the play, had 
been heard but not seen. 
Miss BaRBARA CARSWELL 
had spent the evening as 
the voice of Susan—that 
infant of three months 
whose squalling in various 
sharps and flats is the 
Whitakers’ form of music 
while they work. 

We must applaud the 
authors for their tenacity 
and their skill. Once they 
have struck the milky way 
they never depart from it. 
The farce is rushed through 
at speed: it unrolls like a 
hearty and (it must be 
said) quite innocuous comic strip. 
When we feel—as not infrequently 
we do—that a baby can never be 
funny again, the EpHrons hasten 
to offer such embroideries as the 
doctor who does not let age, amnesia, 
and failing sight interfere with his 
professional enthusiasm, or the coloured 
maid, blossom of the deep South, who 
is purely a crazy-week adornment. 
We begin the evening with a single 
infant. We end, as it were, two up 
and one to play—that is, with Susan 
in full ery, Alexander (who turns out 
to be a girl) newly-arrived, and the 
lawyer’s wife on her expectant way 
homewards. 


Whether you regard the children’s 
hour as consistently funny or as a 
rather over-driven jest must depend 
entirely upon personal reaction to the 
theme. No play has more reason to 
be called domestic than this birthday 
night with the babes and sucklings. 
We need not linger over its plot: all 
rests on the incidental decoration. 
The authors start with a foolish, fond 
young mother darting back (with 
Susan) to her parents after minor 
strife at home. Later, the humours of 
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THREES AT SIXES AND SEVENS 


Miss VERA PEARCE 

Mr. Mortanp GRAHAM 
Mr. Harry GELDARD 
Mr. JONATHAN FIELD 
Mr. AUBREY MALLALIEU 
on 6 ie me ae es Miss Joy SHELTON 
Miss NEtTaA WESTCOTT 


overcrowding, of Aunt Irma thrust 
from bed to uneasy couch, of maids 
aggressive and maids fantastic, of a 
father who dotes, and of a grandfather 
who is a confirmed nurseryman, are 
brought together in a roomy play-pen 
of a farce, the kind of thing American 
authors construct with practised ease 
and a gift for repartee. An English 
company now presents it with relish 
and determination, skimming the 
duller passages and burnishing the 
better ones—among which we must 
count every appearance of Mr. AUBREY 
MALLALIEU’s family doctor, a Nestor 
tetchy and groping. 

Mr. MortanD GRAHAM, endearingly 
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tranquil as Sam Whitaker, begins by 
petting a goldfish and ends by cooing 
to his grandchild. He is a domestic 
type to whom an angry maid snaps 
“Yes, ma’am”; he is also the only 
soul unruffled by the case of rebellious 
Susan. Miss VERA PrEarce’s Aunt 
Irma mixes pepper, mustard, and 
vinegar with a fierce delight, and, of 
others around the cradle, there must 
be a word for Miss Netra WEstTcoTT 
(Susan’s grandmother), Miss Joy 
SHELTON (mother of Susan), and Miss 
Connie SmirTH as the peach 
from Georgia who opens 
every door with a swift 
right hook. Mr. JoNATHAN 
FIELD, in the trying part 
of a potential and appre- 
hensive parent, needs our 
sympathy as well as praise. 


“Jane CLEGG” 
(Lyric, HAMMERSMITH) 


Here is another domestic 
play, though the Whitakers 
and Cleggs have nothing in 
common. Mr. St. JOHN 
ERVINE’s early venture in 
realism, with the greyest 
of titles, can still command 
the stage: it gives an 
unusual chance to an 
actress of controlled power 
who can get her effects 
without depending on an 
author’s purple patch. 
Jane Clegg is plain Jane: 
when her flashy furtive 
husband deceives her 
beyond all forgiveness he 
must leave her at once. 
She is dry-eyed and in- 
flexible; there can be no 
room for theatrical alarums. 

Miss CATHERINE LACEY 
is an actress of major 
accomplishment. Her last 
appearance in London was 
as a parson’s wife with a 
White Queen mind, weav- 
ing her path through the labyrinths 
of a Travers farce. Now her Jane in 
the Hammersmith revival is a lesson 
in control, a performance impressive in 
its integrity and repose. We have 
one reservation only: this Jane Clegg 
is too intellectual for her surroundings. 
Mr. WyNDHAM MILLIGAN, in a few 
scenes of bitter truth, does not try to 
gloss over the deplorable husband; 
Mr. Lzon M. Lion enjoys his erup- 
tions as a dunning bookmaker—with, 
we feel, an address near Lambeth Walk 
—and it seems plain that after Henry’s 
departure his already dreary mother 
(Miss Doris WELLINGS) will become 
an intolerable Gummidge. J.C. T. 
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No More War 


N his treatise on the pure and 
| applied theory of political be- 

haviourism (Everybody’s Political 
What’s What) Mr. G. Bernard Shaw 
states that wars break out when the 
rate of interest falls below two and a 
half per cent. and that peace does not 
return until the rate has been restored 
to five per cent. This is something 
new and important. It is going to 
make a lot of difference to the peace 
treaties. 

Of course I did not accept the 
statement without substantial proof. 
Actually Mr. Shaw is not quite 
accurate—the real figures are 2°624 
and 5°0012 per cent. respectively. I 
think I know what Mr. Shaw has done. 
He probably included the Kroblich- 
Esquamor affair of 1623 in his calcula- 
tions, forgetting that Trevelyan has 
said “. . . it was not a war but a 
skirmish.” 

Mr. Shaw’s theory is very significant. 
It means, for one thing, that we have 
saluted the wrong heroes all the way 
down the centuries. How many chil- 
dren in our schools (how many adults, 
indeed) have heard of Chasser, Allerby, 
Sumo-Waithorne, Jones, Ralph and 
Enoch Dawlish ?—to mention only a 
few of the peacemakers. It was 
Chasser who swindled Henry VIII out 
of £200,000 during a bowling match at 
Pevensey. It was Allerby who robbed 
the East Finsbury Bank in 1823. Nearer 





*““THEY ALSO SERVE” 


HEY are brave, ‘these people 
who, behind the _ scenes, 
whether at home or in the 
factories, go quietly about their 
essential tasks. Even when they 
are bombed and lose their homes 
and cherished possessions, their 
grateful appreciation of the help 
given them through the PUNCH 
COMFORTS FUND proclaims 
the spirit which cannot be broken. 


The privilege of service to 
them is extended to you. If you 
have helped us with contribu- 
tions before will you please help 
us. again? If this is your first 
introduction to the Fund will 
you please become a subscriber ? 
Donations will be gratefully 
acknowledged by Mr. Punch at 
PUNCH COMFORTS FUND, 
10 Bouverie St., London, E.C.4. 
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our own times it was the Jones 
organization that mulcted the Emerald 
Fire Insurance Company of half a 
million carpets. By their actions each 
of these men was instrumental in 
stabilizing the rate of interest when all 
seemed lost. 

In the forties of the last century 
rates were falling so rapidly that war 
seemed impossible to avert. The 
directors of the Bank of England met 
daily for coffee. As the nation neared 
the abyss practically everybody held 
his breath, wondering who the chosen 
enemy might be. The debate in the 
House of Commons was very heated. 


Some were for war against Europe; 
others agreed that a war against a 
minor Power (say Budonia) would 
meet the occasion. And then, at the 
eleventh hour, Scrammel acted. By 
absconding with the entire funds of 
the Consolidated Trades Union he 
pushed the interest rate back to three 
per cent. 

There is, then, no cause for depres- 
sion. Wars can be avoided. But 
avoiding action must be swift and 
concerted. Therefore let the cry go 
out: “Bankers of the world, unite— 
you have nothing to lose but your 
Keynes.” 
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“ Fourth floor—hardware, ironmongery, china, and 
people who don’t listen when I say ‘ Mind the step.’” 


Our Booking-Office 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks) 


Psycho-Analysis and Religion 


Frevup, the founder of psycho-analysis, saw everything 
as a symbol of sex and sex itself as the ultimate reality. 
This view, which most patients seeking psycho-analytical 
treatment find rather reassuring, has not proved to have 
much curative value, and of late years, under the influenee 
of Jung, attempts are being made to reach the impersonal 
factors beneath the personal relationships which alone 
interested Freud. The Lady of the Hare: A Study in the 
Healing Power of Dreams (FABER, 12/6) is a very remarkable 
narrative of such an attempt, and both for its balance and 
insight and as the first verbatim account of a dream- 
analysis on Jungian lines is likely to prove a landmark in 
the development of psycho-analysis. Its author, Mr. 
Joun LayarD, was asked to examine a village girl of 
sixteen, who was very backward. Failing to get any 
response from her, he had a talk with her mother, a simple 
uneducated woman of much natural intelligence and 
sensibility. He explained to Mrs. Wright, as he calls her, 
that he might be able to trace the causes of her daughter’s 
condition if she would bring him her own dreams, and Mrs. 
Wright consented. The exclusively personal nature of the 
Freudian dream-analysis tends to inflame the egotism 
both of the analyst and the patient. By concentrating on 
the spiritual significance of Mrs. Wright’s dreams, Mr. 
LayarpD kept himself out of them, and thus averted the 
useless and exhausting conflict between analyst and 
patient set up by the Freudian method. One of the dreams 
Mrs. Wright brought Mr. Layarp dealt with the sacrifice 
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of a hare, and in the second part of his book Mr. Layarp 
reviews the world-wide mythology of the hare in its relation 
t6 dream-life. But it is the dream-analysis and its renovat- 
ing effect both on Mrs. Wright and her daughter which 
gives this book its peculiar interest. The general truth 
which the narrative of Mr. Layarp’s achievement enforces 
is that there is a “universal redemptive process under- 
lying all religion.” One of the channels through which 
this process works is dreams, the probable source of all 
mythology and therefore the common basis of all religions. 
As interpreted by Freud, dreams have merely intensified 
the self-importance of the individual, by adding the night 
to the day as the playground of his egotism. As in- 
terpreted in this book, they reveal a deeper reality than is 
present to our ordinary consciousness, and in the light of 
this reality help to unravel otherwise insoluble difficulties. 
H. K. 


Romps and Sunsets 


Half-way through an amusing list of notable parsons 
Mr. H. J. Massingham put “Parson Kilvert of the romps 
and sunsets,” and though it is a little hard on a once- 
popular incumbent to go down to posterity thus flam- 
boyantly designated, no one reading the one-volume 
selection from Kilvert’s Diary, 1870-79 (CapE, 10/6), can 
regard the innuendo as inapt. Mr. WitL1aM PLOMER, 
who has creamed his existing three volumes of diary to 
make this one, and provided it with maps of Kilvert’s 
two curacies—Langley Burrell, Wilts, and Clyro, Radnor- 
shire—admits that it gives a very imperfect picture of 
Kilvert the parish priest. One feels indeed that more 
concessions to his cloth should have set off the round of 
picnics, sentimental journeys and toying with Nezra’s 
curls which the whole-hearted Kilvert addict will find 
here only too abundantly. Kilvert’s poetic vein is not 
really comparable with Dorothy Wordsworth’s. He did 
not distil his countryside. He invested its beauties—a 
mill kitchen, a manor-house, foxgloves, “multitudes and 
multitudes, in long and deep array,” with a possessive 
glamour which at best preserves them in a sort of affection- 
ate amber and at worst—in the case of the luckless little 
girls—lingers like the track of a snail. H. P. E. 





An Englishman’s Home 


Now that the season for building (at last more stable 
than that of castles in Spain) is approaching, Mr. H. B. 
CRESWELL’s book, The Honeywood Settlement (FaBER, 7/6), 
should give us fun and solemn warning and subject for chat. 
It is the sequel to a previous book about the building of 
a house and takes the form of correspondence between 
Sir Leslie Brash (now in residence), his wife, his daughter, 
his architect, his builder, solicitors and the representatives 
of various busy and official bodies. At the ends of the 
letters, the author adds brisk comments of his own. The 
first trouble is condensation, and then we are introduced 
to all the horrors of dry-rot, sweating that spoils wall- 
papers, the singular behaviour of patent paint, “‘odoriferous 
exhalation in the scullery” and “whiffs of noxious emana- 
tions in the yard.” All this sounds a bit grim, and the 
accounts for alterations and makings-good and the bright 
ideas of Lady Brash are grimmer still. We are reminded 
that an Englishwoman’s home is not a private castle after 
the architect has warned her that the Local Government 
Board may object to her conversion of a box-room, not 
passed as a habitable room, into a “snuggery.” However, 
Lady Brash retorts with spirit that—‘‘the District Council 
is only a greengrocer with a quite small shop and a nursery 
garden . . . such a common little man too.” Letters from 
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her daughter with suggestions that ““Mum should be 
psychoed,” and the despairing query—‘‘Is it the architec- 
ture of the house that smells?” are enlivening. Let us 
laugh and be warned. B. E. B. 





Shadow Show 


In order to come by the speed which he feels is necessary 
in dramatic biography, Mr. Paut EIstEerR, the Czecho- 
slovak dramatist, has written a dramatic life of Van Gogh 
for what he calls a stage-screen technique. Across the 
proscenium he would have a translucent gauze screen, 
almost invisible if the stage were well lit, but capable, with 
its projected films, of either amplifying or superseding the 
stage with its human actors. Van Gogh’s madness can 
thus be reinforced by gibbering sub-conscious selves, just 
as his soliloquies can be drowned by demon choruses or 
“imaginary” music. The ten years of his life portrayed in 
Vincent (GOLLANCZ, 3/6) are those he is supposed to pass 
in review when committing suicide. He kills himself at 
the opening of act one; and his exit towards the scene of 
his suicide ends act three. The interval depicts his ministry 
among the Belgian miners, his Dutch art world of The 
Hague, and the Provence that inspired “The Sunflowers.” 
The minor characters, especially faithful Brother Theo, 
are sympathetically drawn. But there is something 
repugnant to tragic dignity in this magic-lantern show of 
mania. What, one cannot help wondering, would similar 
embellishments make of King Lear or The Duchess of Malfi! 

H. P. E. 


A Russian Revolutionary 


In Red Prelude (THE CreEsset Press, 12/6) Mr. Davip 
Footman has put together from all available sources a 
careful and well-balanced account of Zhelyabov, who 
organized the assassination of the Tsar Alexander II in 
1881, and was described by Lenin as the ideal revolutionary 
leader. Mr. Foorman’s picture of the occasional brutality, 
widespread corruption ‘and, except for the Secret Police, 
extreme inefficiency of the old regime explains the rapid 
growth of revolutionary associations during the reign of 
Alexander II. The son of a serf, and a natural rebel, 
Zhelyabov soon came into conflict with authority, and was 
expelled from the University of Odessa for organizing a 
demonstration against a professor. By the time he was 
twenty-nine he was accepted as the leader of a new party, 
and set about organizing a series of attempts on the Tsar’s 
life. His chief associate was Sophia Perovskaya, the 
daughter of a Governor-General of St. Petersburg. An 
ardent feminist, whose hatred of her tyrannical father had 
turned into a general dislike of men, Sophia fell passion- 
ately in love with Zhelyabov. The successful issue of their 
campaign against the Tsar, and their subsequent trial and 
execution, are excellently described by the author. With- 
out going quite so far as Karl Marx, who described the 
Tsar’s assassins as “sterling through and through,” one 
may agree with him that they were unmelodramatic, simple 
and _ businesslike—especially the last. On behalf of the 
Tsar’s government, one may note that they did not use 
torture in the examination of the accused. H. K. 


From Moor to Sea 


It would be hard to imagine a contrast more complete 
than that between the lower reaches of the River Mersey 
and the watershed where it takes its rise; between the 
noise, the bustle, the grime, and the congestion of a typical 
industrial area, and a landscape which, seldom quite 
untainted by smoke and soot, and always within sight of 
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factory chimneys, is in its way as wild and remote as any 
in England. This contrast is the keynote of Mr. WILLIAM 
T. Paumer’s description of The River Mersey (ROBERT 
Haz, 12/6), in,which he traces the stream, which he 
describes as “the ‘nost long-suffering river in the kingdom, ” 

from its sources i}: the Derbyshire moors until it loses itself 
in the Irish Sea. « Mr. PatMeR has a seemingly inexhaust- 
ible store of historical and legendary associations at his 
disposal regarding Goyt and Etherow, Roch and Sett and 
Kin, and the rest of the clear moorland-born brooks which 
—alas!—lose their clearness so early in their career. Yet 
even that loss has another side to it. The story of 
Lancashire’s water-power is the story of her industrial 
beginnings; and there is a certain stern romance which 
one must, perhaps, be north-country born to appreciate, 
in those gaunt old early cotton and woollen mills which 
cling, now mostly in decay, with their stone cottages 
clustering round them, to the slopes of the Lancashire 
hills. C.F. Ss. 


All About War 


Mr. Epwarp Mgap Eak gz, editor and part author, has 
achieved a triumphant piece of compression in Makers of 
Modern Strategy (MiL¥ForD, 25/-). Here along with much 
incidental biography and just a little action are the essential 
ideas of many authorities, from Machiavelli, who never 
used force when he could win by fraud, all the way to 
Hitler, who got all he could by fraud before turning to 
force. Here are Vauban, who stands for the impact of 
science, and Frederick for the science of impact, Moltke 
the elder, who would issue none but the main essential 
orders, and Moltke the younger, who at a pinch failed 
to issue any orders at all, Jomini and the over-rated 
Clausewitz, who extracted eternal principles, and Foch, 
who declared that all principles gave way in particular 
cases, Mahan, the evangel of sea-power, Delbriick, the 
debunker of Cesar’s Gallic wars, and a host of others. 
Perhaps the most interesting section in the book is that 
on the naval strategy of the Japanese, in which theories to 
explain certain puzzling movements are built up from a 
study of their history and traditions. There is no literature 
on the subject. In a world flooded for hundreds of years 
with recipes for victory the Japs have kept silence. 

C. 0. P. 
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don’t like it. The fact that 

thirty-five factorizes rather neatly 
does not impress me half so much as 
the birthday card I have received 
from Maltby. It is a plain, utility, 
one-piece souvenir without either 
ribbon or embossment and it reads: 


| AM thirty-five years old and I 


“To Justus who has spent half three 
score years and ten— ‘... Half my 
days in this dark world and wide, 
lodged with me useless .. .’” 


It is a sad thought. I have reached 
the interval of a tiresome two-act play 
and the bar is closed. 

What does one do at thirty-five—a 
dangerous age if ever there was one? 
If I were a woman the monthly 
magazines would tell me. I should be 
advised to use eye-shade No. 302 
(“Peekaboo”), a darkish lip-rouge 
(“Late Night Final”), and a heavily 
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. ALWAYS a touch of pageantry about our Council. . 


Thirty-five 


levigated powder. I should be given 
careful instructions on how to keep my 
husband (Women’s Chatter, April: 
“Such Men Are Dangerous”’) and how 
to avoid alienating the affections of 
my daughters (Feminist, July: “‘Meet 
Them Half-way ”). 

But men are never told these things. 
It is not, mark you, that I feel myself, 
as a family man, to be slipping. No, 
sir. It is merely that I feel neglected 
sometimes. The papers could tell me 
so much. They could tell me about my 
face. Is that slipping? Ought I, at 
thirty-five, to do anything about my 
eyebrows which not only meet but 
overlap? What shaving-soap ought a 
man of thirty-five to use? Which 
denture-fixative? What powder will 
prevent shine on the seat of a pair of 
serge pants? Oh, there are scores of 
things I want to know. 


The newspapers annoy me. They 
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tell me how to invest money I haven’t 
got; how to grow unimaginable things 
in a garden I do not control; how to 
fill up coupons that bore me horribly. 
They are sadly out of touch with their 
male readers. Is there any newspaper 
that regularly publishes scales showing 
at what age a man will be double or 
treble the combined ages of his 
daughters? I doubt it. And yet, you 
see, that is precisely the kind of 
information I require to retain the 
confidence of my family. 
I am thirty-five and disillusioned. 


° ° 


Long-Term Policy 


“In case you were unable to listen in to 
the commentary of the football match this 
afternoon, you will be able to hear an edited 
repeat broadcast at nineteen fifteen. This 
commentary will go on until nineteen forty- 
five . . ."—G.F.P. radio announcer. 
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Top Secret 


. WONDER ‘what’ll happen to 
Hitler?” I said, idly, because the 
sun was hot and the news good. 

“I’m very worried about him,” said 
James. 

“T shouldn’t be. Whether it’s a shot 
of prussic in his apfelstrudel or a high- 
dive into the Rhine from ten thousand 
doesn’t really matter much.” 

Furrows showed in James’s forehead. 

“T had a dream last night,” he said, 
“and the whole boiling got away. 
Even Himmler, and there must be even 
more well-oiled guns pointing in his 
direction than in Adolf’s.” 

“Got away?” I echoed. “The 
Argentine?” 

“No, Germany.” 

“Germany? False beards?” 

“No. I’ve tried those myself. They 
come unstuck in trams.” 

“What then? They didn’t change 
their sex, like the gentleman who won 
all those races before he became a 
lady?” 

“No, this is really serious. Plastic 
surgery.” 

“You don’t mean a nice large nose 
for the Fuehrer?” 

“T mean a brand-new pan for every 
one of the Big Shots. And the terrify- 
ing thing is that what happened in my 
dream may be in the bag already. It 
was frightful, it all worked out so 
easily. The gang were seated round a 
long table, with Goebbels in the chair. 
It was all fairly normal-looking except 
for some fried eggs by Dali on the wall 
and a-rather Gothic elephant doing 
P.T. in a corner by himself. But I 
don’t think that was significant.” 

‘Except perhaps for the elephant ?” 
I suggested. 

*“‘Quite,” said James. “Well, it was 
very noticeable, through the marma- 
lady haze one gets in dreams, that 
Adolf wasn’t present. Goebbels was 
just finishing a speech. ‘It’s agreed, 
then?’ he demanded. There was a 
resounding ‘Jah!’ and he sat down 
and hit Goering over the head with 
a golden mallet. For some reason 
Goering’s head rang very loudly, like 
one of those big bells they have in 
ships, and immediately in came the 
younger Pitt in a long black silk 
dressing-gown with frogs on the collar.” 

“The younger Pitt?” I exclaimed. 

“*Pléase remember this was a dream,” 
said James, a little crossly. ‘‘ Parts of 
it may seem superfluous from the 
point of view of a neat script, but they 
are the products of unresolved psycho- 
logical conflicts which raged in the ego 
of my great-grandmother, and I can’t 
help them. ‘You rang?’ asked the 


younger Pitt, in Swahili, of which I 
fortunately had a smattering. ‘No, 
Goering did,’ said Goebbels. ‘Inform 
the Fuehrer we are all set.’ Well, at 
that the younger Pitt got under the 
table and came out a moment later 
with Hitler himself, who had on a Mae 
West with a bunch of orchids in it. 
He looked a bit white, and he was 
chewing hard. 

““Where did you get that gum?’ 
demanded Himmler sternly. 

“*“Where do you think?’ asked 
Hitler. ‘An American soldier gave it 
me, of course. Such a nice boy.’ 

“The decision is,’ said Goebbels, 
‘that we adopt Plan B.’ 

***T couldn’t care less,’ said Hitler, 
pushing his gum playfully down Rosen- 
berg’s neck. ‘O.K., boys. Let’s go.’ 

“Then there was a fade-out,” James 
went on. “The next thing a band was 
playing and I was in an operating- 
theatre and Hitler was being given gas 
by the elephant dressed up as an 
aneesthetist. As soon as he had taken 
the count a big man in a white 
sculptor’s coat started in with a 
carving-knife, taking a bit off here 
and a bit off there and slapping it all 
on his face with a glue-brush. He was 
a quick worker, because before the 
band got half-way through ‘Whose 
Baby Are You, Dear?’ the Fuehrer 
had left Adolf behind and had taken 
on a long ascetic sort of pan with a 
beautiful nose. He looked like a rising 
young curate with something worth 
while on his mind. No sooner was he 
finished than Himmler jumped on the 
table, and in a short time he had been 
turned into an honest agricultural 
type with a wide steady gaze that 
would have been good for a million in 
the City. When the surgeon had 
carved Bormann into a cross between 
Robert Taylor and James Agate the 
scene faded again and we were in a 
congress-room so huge that the Albert 
Hall would have been quite a useful 
place to leave the hats. All round the 
walls hung the flags of the Allies and 
the house was crammed. In the front 
rows I recognized a lot of famous 
people, who all seemed extraordinarily 
pleased about something. I turned to 
an old lady beside me, who had a 
placard across her front, as if she were 
in a cartoon, with ‘WORLD DEMOCRATIC 
OPINION’ on it. 

“Could you tell me, madam, what 
all this is about?’ I asked her. 

*“*Tndeed I will,’ she answered. 
‘Many of us were afraid that when 
Germany was beaten it would be 
impossible to find new leaders with 
sound Liberal ideas who could steer 
her out of the mess. Now a miracle has 
happened. A group of splendid men 
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has come forward, all selfless Moderates. 
They have formed themselves into a 
League for German Reform, and their 
eloquence is sweeping the country. 
Just listen to Humstein, the President. 
What an exquisite face!’ I hadn’t 
looked at the platform till then, but 
now I saw with sick horror that all the 
boys were there. I’d forgotten exactly 
who was who since the operations, but 
there was no doubt about the speaker. 
He was running his voice on a weaker 
mixture than he used to, but it was 
the old, old Adolf. And what he was 
saying about the criminals who had led 
Germany into a war against civilization 
was going with a swing.” 

“Then?” I asked. 

“Then the elephant, who was selling 
programmes from a rubber dinghy, 
winked at me and I woke up. It’s the 
most shattering dream I’ve ever had,” 
said James. 

I shuddered. “It’s ghastly. And 
so all too possible. I tell you what, 
James, we'd better keep quiet about 
it, except of course to the Cabinet. 
We don’t want Hitler to hear.” 

“T’ll say we don’t!” said James. 

Eric. 
° ° 


Toller Applies 


To Messrs. Trayle and Trayle, 
Detective Agents. 


) ist recive you for your letter 


just received with reference to 

my joining your firm on con- 
clusion of-hostilities. I would, however, 
point out that with the return of 
peace detective work will regain its 
pre-war importance and we will doubt- 
less quickly be in a position to move 
from the beach-hut now unfortunately 
occupied by the firm as the result of 
blast and lack of business. 

I regret also to hear that Tralee 
Trayle, junior partner, has been refused 
entry into the Security side of the Army 
and has instead taken up work as a 
Pioneer, and I can only think Tralee 
was over-modest at his interview, at 
which I woyld have suggested his 
appearing disguised, whipping it off at 
the crucial moment. 

Should I meet Tralee out here I 
shall mention the fact that red roses 
grow on the south wall, at which I shall 
expect the answer that the new moon 
means danger, when [ shall know it is 
indeed Tralee. Please tell him this. 

I shall in addition, as you imply, do 
what I can towards transferring Tralee, 
although I cannot admit I am in any 
way responsible, since it is four years 
since I was posted from the Security 
branch of the forces and any influence 
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I may have left behind certainly did not 
tend to rejection of men of Tralee’s 
calibre. 

With regard to your remarks on my 
possible future in the detective world, 
these I appreciate as the light-hearted 
banter of the tried detective to the new 
recruit, although I detect a serious note 
in your reference to seeing a psychiatrist 
and realize how important is this sort 
of understanding of human nature to 
the professional investigator. 

On this subject I have already 
had experience of the unreliability of 
even normal natures, an outstanding 
example being my Aunt Constance 
who, with a friend, was queueing for 
a bus when the queue became out of 
hand and my aunt’s friend tripped in 
the rush, Aunt Constance not stopping 
to help her up but being seen actually to 
use her as a stepping-stone to leap into 
the vehicle, only realizing what she 
had done half-way to Putney. 

Another incident of the same sort, 
but also serving to arouse my detective 
instincts at an early age, occurred in 
Jersey while walking with my family 
to catch a boat. Being more on a level 
to notice the phenomenon, I perceived 
a cigar emerge from the end of my 
father’s trouser-leg, followed by a 
further cigar and after that a number 
of cigars. On calling the attention of 
my mother to this circumstance I was 
told that on no account must I mention 
the fact to father, who was walking 
slightly advanced of the rest of the 
party in conversation with a general, 
and that shortly the cigars would cease 
and the situation return to normal. 
I afterwards frequently wondered at 
this incident, turning it over in my 
mind as a species of detective problem. 
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On the subject of detective experi- 
ence acquired in the Army, and further 
to my last letter, I omitted to mention 
that I have taken part on several 
occasions in Security Weeks during 
training in England, in the course of 
which duty I became practised in 
touring units with a false rank and 
papers, the rank favoured being that 
of colonel, since in this way a reward 
for successful deception was respect 
from the Commanding Officer, a good 
welcome to the mess, with drinks on 
the PMC, and an opportunity to ply 
majors and captains with sharp ques- 
tions on their work. 

Unfortunately on one occasion I was 
introduced into a mess where another 
visitor was a general with whom, as 
appearing the senior officer present, I 
was expected to make conversation, 
this being mainly on the subject of 
our supposed contemporaries at Sand- 
hurst, so that I was ultimately led to 
feign intoxication on the general’s 
inability to understand a series of 
winks and allusions designed to 
acquaint him with the true state of 
affairs. 

This source of experience, however, 
came to an end through an innocent 
design to further my own advancement 
by mentioning a brilliant subaltern 
called Toller, languishing unrecognized 
in an obscure unit, this leading the 
C.O. concerned immediately to ring up 
my own C.O. with a view to procuring 
this officer, whom I described as 
possessing leadership, resource and 
every qualification of a Sqn Com- 
mander, and thus unfortunately hear- 
ing that I was partaking in a Security 
Week from which it was jokingly 
hoped I would forget to return; 
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discovery following and a scuffle in 
which I lost my trousers. 

It will thus be seen that I will have 
been through the mill to some extent 
prior to joining the firm within, I hope, 
a mere matter of months, should I not 
be required against Japan. Perhaps 
you will kindly confirm the appoint- 
ment at your earliest convenience as I 
have in my battle-dress pocket a com- 
munication from Messrs. Snyff and 
Snyff, Detective Consultants, urgently 
desiring my services after the war. 
This firm offers me £8 8s. per week. 

Yours faithfully, 
B.L.A. J. Toiuer, Lt. 


° ° 


The Night Piece, to Julia 


No more the glowworm lend thee 
Her lamp, or torch befriend thee 
With its flickering glow 
At thy steps as they go, 
Or awefull dark attend thee. 


No feare shall now enthrall thee, 
Or angry warden call thee 

To darken thy light 

At the onsett of night, 
Or siren’s wail appall thee. 


No gloomy shade shall hide thee, 

Or drear ghost stalk beside thee, 
But the lamps over head 
Shall lighten thy tread 

Like twinkling starres, to guide thee. 


Safe now, the night o’er taking, 

Sleep, without harm or breaking, 
And like folded flowers 
Through the shadowy houres 

Rest, till thy sweet awaking. 


ii. 
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“She said nothing very confidential or of course I’d have told you.” 
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replacements 
may take 
months 


Unfortunately, even a valid excuse for skimping 
lubrication won’t stop parts from wearing out. Don’t 
risk depriving the war effort, and yourself, of a good 
car maybe for months—no matter how busy you and 
your Austin are on war work. Replenish engine oil, 
top up gear box, back axle and grease propeller 
shaft and steering gear regularly. Lubricate all points 
mentioned in your handbook. If you haven’t time, 
ask your Austin dealer to do it for you. 


HELP YOUR AUSTIN 








TO HELP THE COUNTRY 


= the Austin Magazine—4d monthly or 6/6 a year post — 





THE AUSTIN MOTOR CO. LTD., LONGBRIDGE, BIRMINGHAM 
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A matter of belting... 


Few people associate the word “ belting” with either rubber or 
the war effort. Yet millions of feet of Industrial rubber belting 
are to-day working full-time on highly important war jobs. In 
the field of industrial rubber products—transmission and 
conveyor belting, or hose—Goodyear are to-day recognised as 
a leading authority. That this is so is due largely to the 
unceasing research work in the use of rubber in all its many 
forms that goes on in the Goodyear Research Laboratories. 


«Another 
GOODZ YEAR 


contribution to Progress 











We used to pride ourselves that there was no part 
of Britain where you could not get Whiteway’s Cyder. 
Now that is changed. Cyder, like many other things, 
is being zoned to save transport and labour. We can 
send our cyder only to certain areas, 

and many people who for years have 

held Whiteway’s in high esteem, must 

now be denied it until zoning ends. 

To the lucky ones in the Whiteway 

zones we extend our congratulations; 

A to those who must forgo their favourite 

cyder, we offer our sincere regrets. 


a: WHITEWAYS 
sCYDER 


' This is the correct price to pay for our Medium-Sweet or Dry Flagon Cyder. J 


cvs—79 














| WEBLEY AND SCOTT LIMITED, 


What is the connection between 
an Aero Engine Valve Rocker 
and a Tomahawk ? 


We used to be famous chiefly for small arms. In the eighteen-thirties, 
for inStance, overseas buyers reported that our steel-headed tomahawks 
marked a sharp advance on any type previously known. To-day we are 
equally eminent in other spheres of production, as exemplified by the 
Aero Engine Valve Rocker shown above. When it comes to work of almost 
microscopical limits, our 150 years’ experience of precision engineering 
gives us something like a flying start. 








Webley PRECISION ENGINEERS SINCE 1790 


PREMIER WOKKS, WEAMAN STREET, 





BIRMINGHAM 4 








[s your 
child 
educated ? 


All the sound teaching children get 
at school and at home can be wasted 
in one moment of disaster, if they 
are not taught also how to act with 
care in traffic-busy roads. 


Help to save young lives by teach- 
ing children the rules of safety. 


What dol do...? 


I give my child regular and strict instruc- 
tions in “kerb drill”, and I keep at it 
until they follow these rules instinctively. 
Rules of the kerb drill : 

1. At the kerb, HALT. 

2. Eyes right. 

3. Eyes left. Then, if the road is clear, 

4. Quick march. 
Don’t rush — cross in an orderly manner. 
I remember that failure to do this may 
involve me in life-long regret. 


Issued by the Ministry of Information 


Space presented tothe Nation by 
the Brewers’ Society 
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« Been busy all day scaring 


those cheeky sparrows off 
Master’s new seed beds. 


No sparrow’s going to 
spoil our Victory Garden— 


not while \'ve a bark left 


in me?” 


Thousands of pets are helping the war- 


* -effort — bringing nearer that happy day 


when there’ll be plenty of Chappie once 

. Chappie is a balanced, all-round 
diet that keeps dogs fit and happy. 
Supplies must be restricted now — but 


just wait till Victory ! 


SAVE BONES FOR SALVAGE! 





Note these 


Faets 
HEADACHE has one 
thing in common with 
Rheumatism, Toothache, 
Sleeplessness, Neuritis, 
Colds and ’Flu: 

like them, it can be relieved 
safely and speedily by two 
tablets of ‘ Genasprin’. 


There are various sorts of 
Headache. Thereis the nervy, 
nagging pain that worry brings 
on. Thereisthesharp, insistent } 
misery of neuralgia. There is 
the over-tired reminder, at the 
end of a wearing day, that long | 
hours and exacting work must | 
be offset by properrelaxationif | 
your health is not to suffer. 

Whatever your type of Head- 
ache,two tablets of ‘Genasprin’ 
taken in a little water will work 
wonders with the pain. The } 
cause of the pain is another | 
matter and may call for a 
doctor’s advice. 

‘Genasprin’ is the safe brand 
of aspirin that will not harm 
heart or digestion. And fortu- 
nately ‘Genasprin’ is one of the | 
things for which it isno longer | 
necessary to accept a substi- 
tute; you can get it from any 
chemist at 1/5d. and 2/3d. 


At any time of strain or pain 
‘GENASPRIN’ 
sees you through ! 


The word ‘Genasprin’ is the registered | 
trade mark of Genatosan Limited, 
8 shire. 


a ______________________________}} 





SUPERLATIVE 
QUALITY ANO 
DESIGN 
IN NORMAL TIMES THE BEST SHOPS 
HAVE THE VALSTAR “66” RAIN- 
COAT—SUPPLIES NOW, HOWEVER, ARE 
STRICTLY LIMITED. 
VALSTAR LTD., SALFORD 6, LANCS. 
Also at 314 Regent Street, London, W.1 











QUALITY: ACCURACY 


s 
ANKSHAFT 
CYLINDER GRINDING 
CYLINDER LINERS 


HAFT 
CRANKSEINDING 


TREATMENT 
HEA’ ¢ DRUM LINERS 
NITRIDING 
CARBURISING 
~ bisfaction throug 
Craftsmans™P: 
PRIORITY ORDERS ONLY 


LAYSTALL 


The Motor & General Engineers 
LONDON WOLVERHAMPTON 
Head Office:53,6t Suffolk SESE. Phone WATERIOO6M4I 


LIVERPOOL 








when your 
energy 
springs 


from 








FOR BETTER SHAVES. 
SOLD BY NAAFI. ; 
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INDEED 


In times of 


APPINESS 
For ‘tis Chairman. 
stress it brings calm _ content of 
mind and a lasting satisfaction. And 
so cool that it never burns the 
tongue, however much it is smoked. 


Chairman 


Tobacco 


Three strengths: CHAIRMAN, medium; 
BOARDMAN’S, mild; RECORDER, 
full; 2/94 per oz. from tobacconists 
—-. There is also CHAIR- 
MAN Empire Mixture at 2/6 per oz. 
Made by the successors to R. #. Lea, Ltd. 








against falling hair, scurf and dandruff. 
Promotes hair growth. Invigorates the 
scalp. Petrole Hahn is non-inflammabie. 
5/- and 7/6 per bottle (including Tax) 


Limited stocks on sale at good - class 
Hairdressers, Chemists and Stores. 








-—HARMER’S OF BOND STREET 


will sell at Auction, October 9th and 10th, 


the second portion of the “R.B. Yardley’ 


United States. The third portion, British 
African, European and North American 
Possessions, will be offered on October 30th 
& 3ist. Catalogues price 6d. each, post paid. 
The World's Leading 
H. R. HARMER Stamp Auctioneer, 
39-42 NEW BOND STREET, iN, W.1 
And at New York 








INSTANT RELIEF 


ASTHMA 
BRONCHITIS 


Potter’s Asthma 

Cure gives instant 

relief from cough- 

ing and chest 

tightness. The one » 

remedy that enables you to carry on 
your occupation and regainthosenights 
of restful sleep. Free from opiates. 
Does not affect the heart. Keep a 
tin of Potter’s in the home i 
future attacks. Good for up, 
Hay Fever, Whooping Cough, etc. 





Supplied by all Chemists, Herbaiists and Stores, 
at 2/2 including Purchase Tar 











Now of War-time standard 


—NOVIO— 


will in peace-time return to its 
former pre-eminence as the most 
perfect Toilet Paper ever produced 
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PREM HR eOm 
1s 


“WORK. AND PLAY.” 


Work and play 


picture, by Frank H. Mason, R.I., shows a ‘‘J ’’ class yacht crossing the bows 
of a barge in Spithead, with Dunnose Head in the distance. To many, it 
will be a reminder of happier times. Yachts of all classes are laid up for 
the duration, but river craft pursue their calling in war as in peace. We 
look forward to the day when we can once again include in our varied range of 
products the high-quality cordage and canvas required for yacht’s equipment. 


Meanwhile, the barge is ‘“‘Queen,’’ and we are proud to serve her needs. | 


BRITISH ROPES LIMITED 
Hemp Rope Factories at 
LONDON, SUNDERLAND, LEITH, CARDIFF 
Stores at Falmouth - Southampton - Bristol - Liverpool - Hull - Newcastle - Glasgow 


Specially painted by Frank H. Mason, R.l. | 





This beautiful | 


October 4 1944 


Where Cockroachesswarm 


Cockroaches may not appear to be 
‘ a serious nuisance, but when it is 
remembered how fast they multiply, 
then the threat of contamination 
and destruction to the nation’s food 
supplies is immediately apparent. 
The nation-wide Pest-Control Ser- 
vice operated by Chelsea Insecticides 
‘Ltd. has made a special study of 
insect pests; and their operators not 
only quickly establish control over 
them, but keep premises entrusted 
to their care wnder observation at 
regular intervals to guard against 
re-infestation. 
Proprietors of hotels, restaurants, licensed 
premises, canteens and bakeries, superin- 
tendents of hospitals, schools, hostels and 
institutions, in fact, all responsible for prem- 
ises where food is prepared or stored can 
have those premises brought under control 


without inconvenience to themselves by the 
Chelsea Insecticides Service. 


SERVICE ONLY 
NO PREPARATIONS FOR SALE 


CHE LSEA INSECTICIDES 
~\¢?r VICE 


A District Surveyor will call on request to advise on any 
problem of insect infestation. 


CHELSEA INSECTICIDES, LTD. 
Phone: ABBey 7650 125, PALL MALL, LONDON, S.W.1 












































Night after night, the bombers’ landing 

ney paves ~ wheels, bearing a load of 30 tons or more, 

— down - wane nd at s 60, 70 miles 

an hour as the squadrons take off to make 

road to victory war on Axis production and communica- 

— Colas products paved that runway. 

hen Peace returns to the Gardens and 

Country Clubs of the world, there will be Colas products again to make drives 
and paths trim and durable, but till.then—Colas is on war service only. 


om 
ie tom? 
Sie | 
all | Me, . By Appointment to wee 


H.M. King George V/ ‘ 
iS ge ge 54 


i) O LAS ena 


Vv 


“ss ae Ot Products Ltd., 5-6 Crosby Square, Bishopsgate, E.C.3 
‘il jy Tel.: AVEnue 5331, Telegrams: Colasfalt, Stock, London 














HARBOURS OF THE WORLD 


VA NC QO U VE R with one of the finest 


natural harbours in the world, welcomes, handles and 
turns round all classes of cargo and shipping ; and 
when the talk amongst seafarers and ships’ engineers 
turns to mechanical matters, Lister-Blackstone-Marine 
propulsion and auxiliary engines from Dursley and 
Stamford receive a unanimous vote of confidence. 
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| rely on my Wolseley 


Be doctor has had his Wolseley for six years 


now ... “‘ Like me,” he says, “‘it’s just got to 
keep going. Through blitz and blizzard my 


Wolseley has never failed me on my rounds. 





Just as my patients rely on me, I rely upon | 
my Wolseley.” | 
Thousands of Wolseleys,- already well-used | 
when war broke out, have given as good 
account of themselves as the doctor’s, despite | 
restricted war-time service facilities — testimony | 


to the fine workmanship and high quality 


materials built into Wolseley models. __ | 


| 








WOLSELEY yz 








} 
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She 
ORIGINAL 
MOBILE 

CANTEEN 








The Y.M.C.A., using for war purposes the title of “ The 
Christian Commission of the Y.M.C.A.”, began its service to 
fighting men in the field as long ago as 1864. The strange 
vehicle illustrated above (from a print) was supplying coffee to 
the soldiers fighting on both sides in the American Civil War. 
It was the forerunner of the few Y.M.C.A. mobile cantéens 
which were needed in France during the Great War of 1914-18 
and of the speedy vehicles which follow our forces in France, 
Italy and other theatres of war to-day, carrying good cheer 
and much needed refreshment right up to the fighting lines. 

There was a need to be met 80 years ago. How much 
greater is the need to-day! Funds must be found now to 
finance the equipment of more and more canteens, rest centres, 
and other Y.M.C.A. services as the tide of battle spreads. 


Please send a contribution to-day to the 
NATIONAL Y.M.C.A. WAR SERVICE FUND 


(Registered under the War Charities Act, 1940) 
112, Great Russell Street, London, W.C.1 
or 10, Palmerston Place, Edinburgh 12 





Mobile Canteen, 1944 model 
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